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EOPLE who have endured trials and difficul- 
ties together are not likely to speak idly or 
exchange formal phrases. Therefore, in wish- 
ing them a “Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year” TELEPHONY’S staff extends to telephone 
people much more than conventional greetings. 
The year drawing to a close has been a trying 
one to most of Uncle Sam’s nephews and nieces, 
and telephone workers have not been exempt from 
the general worry and anxiety. At that, the record 
since “1929 B.D.” (Before Depression) will show 
that they have fared much better than many others; 
and that may fairly be said to be due to the fact 
that they are engaged in an essentially useful serv- 
ice and have been doing a good job. 
This in itself is gratifying. Telephone workers 
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can be justifiably proud to be identified with a 
business of sterling worth—a business that has done 
its full part to help the country climb out of the 
rut of economic disturbance and get back on the 
road to better times. 

The going is still rough, but the New Year offers 
hope of material improvement. A continuance of 
the same sincere, conscientious effort that has 
marked the past will bring reward to our industry 
in the future. It is a duty that the telephone busi- 
ness has always known it owed the public, and 
which it will continue to discharge. 

To all its friends—advertisers, subscribers and all 
telephone workers everywhere—TELEPHONY ex- 
tends sincere wishes for a happy holiday season and 
an increasingly successful New Year in 1935. 








The Rural Telephone Situation 


By PAUL MATHIAS 


Legal Department, Illinois Agricultural Association, Chicago, Ill. 


HIGHER FARM PRICES needed to restore tele- 


phone service in any considerable measure to 


former subscribers in rural communities. 


Mak- 


ing telephone service of greater value to the farmer 
and his family. Address at Illinois convention 


HEN one thinks of tele- 
\ \ phones and telephone service 
in the state of Illinois, one is 

first impressed by the completeness 
with which the entire state is:-eov- 
ered by a network of telephone 
lines. Telephone facilities are avail- 
able for practically ‘every home 
which desires telephone service, 
whether in the city or country. 

About this time in October one 
year ago the plans for loans upon 
corn stored on the farm were being 
completed. It was decided that a 
state-wide meeting of farmers 
would be very helpful in securing a 
satisfactory corn-loan program. The 
decision to call a state-wide meeting 
was reached on Wednesday, and Fri- 
day of the same week was fixed as 
the date for the meeting. Peoria was 
selected as the meeting place. 

Officers of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association immediately tele- 
phoned the district leaders, these 
district leaders contacted county 
leaders, and the county leaders in 
turn reached the township and com- 
munity leaders. On Friday, when 
the meeting convened, more than 
8,000 farmers were present. There 
were representatives from every 
county in the state. 


Use of Telephone 
In Arranging Meeting 


Practically every one in attendance 
was present because of a telephone 
call which he had received. The fact 
that the meeting was called upon 
short notice and the fact that so 
many people attended are both im- 
pressive, but the remarkable thing 
is that we have communication fa- 
cilities reaching every community of 
the state which are available and 
ready for use at any time. 

The use of these telephone facili- 
ties for calling state-wide meetings 
ocr for getting immediate action in 





an emergency is not, however, the 
most important use. They are ready 
and available every day for the ordi- 
nary affairs and business of the peo- 
ple whom they serve. Beginning with 
the call to the doctor when a person 
is born, the telephone is used con- 
stantly in the business and social 
affairs of an individual. 

One who always has had access 
to a telephone and telephone service, 
does not see how he could do without 
it. This service seems indispensable. 
It, would seem that an industry pro- 
viding such a service would afford 
an opportunity for the employment 
of one’s ability and energy and a 
desirable investment for capital. 
Certainly this industry must have 
appealed to the people represented 
in this convention. Most of you have 
made the maintenance and develop- 
ment of an efficient telephone service 
your life work. Others have invested 
your funds in telephone companies. 

The telephone industry furnishes 
employment to thousands of persons 
and has been developed to the point 
where the telephone subscriber or 
patron has a world-wide service at 
his command. But even with this 
highly-trained personnel and the ef- 
ficiency of telephone service and 
equipment, the number of telephones 
in use has decreased during the past 
few years, and particularly in rural 
sections. 

As a representative of organized 
farmers in the state, I have been 
asked to give you our opinion as to 
some of the underlying causes for 
this loss of business and possibly 
also an opinion as to what may be 
expected in the future. I think I 
can best do this by giving you some 
of the complaints which come into 
our office. 

But first I want to assure you that 
our organization has some _ under- 
standing of the problems and diffi- 
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culties of the telephone companies 
and to state that we have not always 
encouraged persons to believe that 
their rates were too high and that 
they were entitled to a decreased 
rate. We realize that telephone com- 
panies have certain fixed charges, 
cbligations and payrolls which must 
be met and that fair rates are neces- 
sary in order to meet them. 

It is also clear that in case a com- 
pany not overly capitalized has lost 
a large number of telephones, it is 
difficult to justify a reduction in 
rates unless it can be shown that the 
reduced rates will result in the res- 
toration of a considerable number of 
subscribers. Of course, it may be 
argued that the reduction will pre- 
vent the loss of additional tele- 
phones. I do not want to argue the 
point, but merely to point out that 
we realize the problem. 


Value of Service Depends 
On Accessible Subscribers 


We further realize that the value 
of telephone service largely depends 
upon the number of telephones to 
which the subscriber has access 
without paying a toll. Each time a 
telephone is taken out the value of 
service to the remaining patrons on 
that exchange is decreased. 

The complaints which come to our 
office can be classified into two 
groups. In the first group are the 
complaints relating to the service 
rendered, and in the second, the com- 
plaints to the effect that cost of tele- 
phone service is too high. We have 
complaints both as to the rates to 
individual patrons and complaints 
concerning switching service and 
other charges. The complaints con- 
cerning service are varied. 

In one case a complaint was made 
that the telephone line was between 
eight and nine miles in length; that 
quite a few insulators were not on 
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the poles; that the line followed 
alongside the line of an electric serv- 
ice company for about two miles, 
vesulting in considerable interfer- 
nce, and there were stated to be 16 
subscribers on this one line. 

In another case the complaint was 
to the effect that there were nine 
exchanges in the county and that in 
some of those exchanges there were 
ot more than 60 or 70 telephones; 
that people on these exchanges with 
60 or 70 telephones were paying a 
rate of $1.50 per month for service 
in which they could talk only to 
these 60 or 70 telephones without 
paying a toll, while in the largest 
exchanges in the county, subscribers 
could talk to approximately 9,000 
telephones for a rate of $2.50 per 
month. 

The people with the $1.50 rate 
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Christmas! 


stories. 


What cheer and good will it brings! 
It has always been thus since the first Christmas Day 
Christ, bringing a message of peace on earth and good 
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who had access only to the 60 or 70 
telephones complained that there was 
no particular advantage to them in 
having a telephone. 

This is one of the most common 
complaints coming to our office. In 
many cases exchanges have only a 
few telephones and subscribers on 
that exchange are required to pay 
toll each time they wish to talk to 
anyone who does not happen to be 
on that exchange. -I think we will 
agree that a telephone has not nearly 
the same value to a person who has 
access to only 70 or 100 telephones 
without paying a toll, as to the sub- 
scriber who has access to several 
thousand telephones. 

There are some complaints as to 
the mechanical equipment and serv- 
ice, but when these are brought to 
the attention of the company, usually 


By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Those of us, who have torn from life’s calendar many Decembers, no doubt well recall 


A time of hope for young and old. 
which heralded the birth of Jesus 
will toward men. 

Our grandparents used to have pleasant old customs at Christmas time. In the olden 
days, the yule log was selected with great care and brought into the home with much cere- 
mony. It was placed in the huge fireplace and lighted with a brand, saved from last 
year’s yule log. Then the whole family—and it was a large one in those days—gathered 
before the glowing blaze, singing, telling stories, eating apples and popcorn, and cele- 
brating in a happy, joyous manner. 

The yule log was kept burning all night, because of an old superstition that ill luck might 
befall the household if the flame died out. Folks rather enjoyed harboring those old 
superstitions and telling stories about them, perhaps like we enjoy reading impossible mystery 
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they are corrected at-once. We find 
the companies interested in main- 
taining a high type of service. They 
realize that this is the only manner 
in which they can hope to keep their 
subscribers. 

Too, the improvements in the me- 
chanical equipment during the past 
few years have reduced the number 
of complaints. For instance, with 
the improved type of telephone it is 
not quite so easy to listen-in on a 
party line as it was with the tele- 
phone formerly used. I have known 
of instances on country lines where 
practically everyone listened in more 
or less at different times during the 
evening. At certain times the opera- 
tors would have to request that the 
subscribers hang up before the oper- 
ator could ring a party. 

Some of this eavesdropping was 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
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with what hopefulness we, as children, slipped from our bed bright and early on Christ- 
mas morning to see whether Santa Claus had left us a doll, skates, sled, or whatever our 
hearts wished for, including a stocking full of candy. Our squeals of delight surely re- 
paid our parents for the sacrifices they must have made to see that our hopes were real- 
ized as nearly as possible. 

Today’s generation of children “hope” for entirely different things than we did—toys 
run by electricity; dolls that can be made to cry, laugh, talk, walk or go to sleep. Their 
parents want them to have a modernized Christmas—so there you are! However, I can- 
not help thinking that we “oldsters” enjoyed, more thoroughly and lastingly, the realiza- 
tion of our simple Christmas hopes than today’s generation of children do theirs. Be 
that as it may, Christmas is here once more—with happiness for some and possibly sad- 
ness for others. 

Let us light the candles on our 1934 Christmas Tree of Hope: One for happiness in 
the family circle; another for happiness for neighbors and friends; another that will make 
us forget the trials of the hour; another to remind us that happiness always finds lodg- 
ment in the generous heart; and another to remind us of the Savior who brought hope 
and happiness to us. 

And to you, dear friends—here, there and wherever you may be—know that I shall 
light a candle on my Christmas Tree of Hope for you. May you have the most enjoyable 
and memorable experiences this Holiday season you have ever had. 
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so chronic that the operators could 
name the persons who were eaves- 
dropping, and sometimes did specifi- 
cally ask them to hang up their re- 
ceiver in order that the operator 
might ring a number. The subscrib- 
ers no doubt were the cause of a 
part of the poor service which they 
received. 

As I have stated before, we realize 
that the telephone companies are 
entitled to a fair return on their 
capital and must have sufficient 
earnings to pay their employes and 
maintain their equipment. In many 
cases the necessary return probably 
would not be realized if the rates 
were further reduced, unless the 
number of telephones in service was 
greatly increased. 

We believe that if additional free 
service could be given on some of 
the smaller exchanges it would be 
possible to increase the number of 
telephones. Of course, it is neces- 
sary for exchanges to have some 
arbitrary dividing line. Communities 
and interests are not ordinarily di- 
vided upon arbitrary lines. 

The individual usually has busi- 
ness, contacts and relations with 
other persons residing in all direc- 
tions from him. But if that individual 
happens to be located upon one of 
the arbitrary dividing lines between 
telephone exchanges, when he be- 
comes a subscriber of one of those 
exchanges he is cut off from service 
with his neighbors on the other side 
unless he pays a toll for each call. 
If this farmer can talk only to one- 
half of his neighbors without pay- 
ing a toll, his telephone service is 
worth to him only about one-half of 
what the service would be worth if 
he could talk to his neighbors on all 
sides. 


Problem of Serving Patron 
Near Exchange Boundaries 


I know of one particular instance 
in which nine patrons of a tele- 
phone company requested us to as- 
sist them in getting some agree- 
ment for service on a neighboring 
exchange. It so happened that most 
of the business and social affairs of 
these men were with neighbors not 
on the exchange to which their tele- 
phones belonged. When they were 
unable to make any arrangement 
which would enable them to talk to 
the neighbors on the other exchange 
without paying a toll, seven of the 
nine men had their telephones taken 
out. 

To remedy this situation, it has 
been suggested that exchanges make 
some sort of an arrangement with 
one another whereby each rural sub- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, January 29, 30 
and 31. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, Ho- 


tel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 13 
and 14. 
lowa Independent Telephone Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 26 and 27. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, 
May 1 and 2. 
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scriber would have service to the 
nearest town in each direction from 
his farm without paying a toll. An- 
other suggestion is that each rural 
subscriber be given service to his 
neighbors residing within a certain 
distance as, for instance, three miles, 
of him without paying a toll. 

In the case of a subscriber resid- 
ing near the geographical center of 
the territory served by the exchange, 
this would not affect the exchange 
or him in any way. In the case of a 
subscriber residing upon the boun- 
dary of an exchange, it would be 
necessary to make some arrangement 
with the neighboring exchange for 
an interchange of calls between the 
two exchanges. 

This additional service should in- 
sure subscribers near the boundary 
lines of exchanges of a use of their 
telephones well worth the price 
which they would be required 
to pay. It seems logical to expect 
that some such arrangement would 
result in an increased number of 
telephones with increased revenues 
to the company and that the in- 
creased number of telephones would 
result in a telephone system of 
greater value to all patrons of the 
exchanges involved. 

I do not know that either of these 
suggestions affords a_ satisfactory 
solution to the problem of providing 
better service to the subscriber on 
the boundary line of the exchange. 
I do believe that it is a problem and I 
should like to see some experiments 
tried looking toward a solution of 
the problem. 

On the complaints with reference 
to price or the rate charged, the 
farmer ordinarily is not thinking of 
the return to the telephone company 
so much as he is thinking of the 
telephone rate in terms of the prod- 
ucts which he has to sell. 

In October, 1929, corn was worth 
approximately 73 cents a bushel in 
the country and hogs were selling 
for about $8.75 per ewt. in the coun- 
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try. In October, 1930, corn hid 
fallen to 50 cents per bushel, hos 
to $8.60 per cwt. In 1932, in Oc 
ber, corn was selling for about 
cents per bushel and hogs for $2.2: 
per cwt. 

In 1929, if the average teleph: 
rate was $1.50 per month, two bush- 
els of corn would just about pay the 
telephone bill for one month and 
one 200-pound hog would bring 
$17.50, almost enough to pay the 
telephone bill for an entire year 
However, in 1932, with corn at 2: 
cents, six bushels were required to 
pay the telephone bill for one month 
and three 200-pound hogs would 
bring only $17.10, not enough to pay 
the bill for an entire year. And 
corn went much lower than 25 cents 
per bushel in December, 1932. 


oy 


ot. 


Cost Computed in Terms 
Of Price for Produce 


While $1.50 per month, or $18.00 
per year does not seem to be a great 
deal of money, in terms of corn and 
hogs, it came to represent a notice- 
able portion of the entire production 
of the farmer. To a man struggling 
to pay his taxes and the interest on 
his mortgage and to keep a home for 
his family from the return on the 
low-priced products, $18.00 in cash 
is a considerable item. 

I will agree that a telephone on 
an exchange with a fair number of 
subscribers can be used in many 
ways which will save the subscriber 
much more than the monthly charge, 
but the subscriber sees the $1.50 per 
month, or $4.50 per quarter, in hard 
cash which he is paying for this 
service. He does not always stop to 
figure out just what these services 
are worth to him or what it would 
have cost him to have communicated 
with the parties in some other 
manner. 

I happen to be interested in a 
farm which is located on a county 
line, and that county-line road is 
also the dividing line between two 
telephone exchanges. I have known 
of numerous instances in which per- 
sons living on that road have taken 
their automobiles and driven a mile 
or more to the home of a neighbor 
in order to make a telephone call on 
the other exchange and save a toll of 
10 cents. In addition to driving 
their car two miles at a cost which 
must have been almost equal to the 
amount of the toll, they had used at 
least half an hour of their time. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion believes that the problem as to 
rates and charges can best be solved 
by increasing the return to the 
farmer for his produce and grain. 
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It is not the position of the associa- 
tion that the telephone rates should 
be cut below a reasonable return to 
the companies, but rather that farm 
prices should be increased to a point 
where the farmer will have an in- 
come which will enable him to pay 
for a telephone and also to have 
electric lights, running water and 


other conveniences essential to a 
modern standard of living. When 
farm prices have increased, we be- 


lieve not only the telephone busi- 
ness but all other business. will 
profit. 

I know of no greater market for 
manufactured products than in the 
rural communities — farm machin- 
ery, paint, building materials, auto- 
mobiles, clothes—there is nothing of 
which the farmers are not in need. 
Because we have a mutual interest 
in increasing farm prices, I ask you 
not to be too critical of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and other 
measures which organized agricul- 
ture believes adapted to increase 
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farm prices. The purpose of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act is to 
restore farmer purchasing power to 
parity; that is, to a point where the 
purchasing power of the farmer’s 
product will be approximately the 
same in terms of things he buys 
as it was in the base period de- 
scribed by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

There is no question 
takes have been made in the ad- 
ministration of the act, but I do not 
believe one can question the correct- 
ness of its purpose. Farm prices 
were forced down by an accumula- 
tion of a large surplus of farm 
products. Now that these surpluses 
have been removed agriculture does 
not want to immediately create an- 
other such surplus. Farmers be- 
lieve that the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act affords a means for the 
adjustment of production to the 
amounts that can be profitably mar- 
keted. 

As farm prices increase, 


that mis- 


I think 
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you will find the complaints concern- 
ing the charge for telephone service 
decreasing. With increased farm 
prices many farmers not now able 
to do so will telephone subscribers 
and patrons. With mutual under- 
standing and cooperation, the prob- 
lems with reference to service will 
be satisfactorily solved. 

The telephone industry is young 
and enterprising and has met its 
problems in the past, and has shown 
itself resourceful enough to find ex- 
pedients to meet the various situa- 
tions that have arisen. I have no 
doubt that you will be able to work 
out a solution to your problems in 
serving rural communities. 

You have a commodity—telephone 
service—which all desire and for 
which all who can are willing to 
pay. With increasing farm prices 
and continued improvements in serv- 
ice, there is no reason why tele- 
phone companies serving rural com- 
munities should be pessimistic con- 
cerning their future. 
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ing the streets and stores, 
at home making their purchases by telephone. 
Mother is making preparations for the Christmas Day feast, telephoning the grocer again 


SEASON’S GREETINGS TO TELEPHONE OPERATORS 


Contributed by Hannah M. Hanson, 


Central West Public Service Co., 
NCE MORE Christmas draws near, bringing happiness to hosts of people in all walks of 
QO life. Good-natured shoppers are pushing their way through the throngs of people crowd- 


in an effort to complete their gift shopping; many others are 
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and again for some forgotten delicacy believed necessary to complete the holiday’s festivities. 
Relatives and friends are being invited by telephone to participate in the merry-making. Greet- 
ings are being extended to friends and loved ones by local and long distance wire communica- 
tion. All over the world the telephone wires are all a-buzz. 

There is no busier or happier person at this cheery season of the year than the telephone 
operator. She is glad to have such an important part in bringing Christmas joy to others. 
She skillfully maneuvers all connections on her switchboard so that Jackie, who is calling Mother 
from downtown to ask her opinion about Dad’s Christmas gift, will not be disconnected; and 
Dr. Blair, talking from the hospital to Mrs. Smith, to assure her that her little daughter will 
be well enough to be at home for Christmas; and Betty Jones, calling over long distance, to ask 
her father to meet a certain train; and on and on, until she releases her position to another 
telephone operator, ready with headset already in place, to relieve her. 

“My, how those hours flew by! And it is such a pleasure to work when everyone is so 
amiable,” is the telephone operator’s remark as she leaves the switchboard. 

That’s how the telephone operators feel about their work—happy to be a part of the 
Christmas rush and bustle, glad for the people who find joy and peace in bringing Christmas 
cheer to those less fortunate. The operators experience a feeling of satisfaction that they are 
able to perform a service so valuable and indispensable to the public. 

So, to you telephone operators—you who have maintained such happy and obliging disposi- 
tions, in fact, you who are the very center of every community—we burst forth with enthusias- 
tic approval and grateful appreciation, to wish all of you: 

“A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 
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Thomas A. Watson 


TRIBUTE TO MEMORY of builder of first electric telephone, 
Thomas A. Watson, co-worker of Bell, inventor of telephone. He 


heard the first message: 


HOMAS A. WATSON, who 
achieved fame and distinction 
as co-worker of Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, passed away at his winter 
home on Pass-Grille Key in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 13, at the age of 80 years. 

Not only did Mr. Watson re- 
ceive world acélaim as builder of 
the first electric telephone instru- 
ment to carry the human voice 
but he himself enjoyed the sig- 
nal honor of being the first per- 
son in the world to hear the hu- 
man voice through an electric 
telephone. “Mr. Watson! Come 
here; I want you,” are familiar 
words. But the exact circum- 
stances under which these words 
were spoken by Mr. Bell to his 
co-worker are not so generally 
known. 

The first telephone message 
was really an emergency call for 
help. Professor Bell, seated be- 
fore a table in the attic of 
Charles Williams’ electrical es- 
tablishment in Boston, Mass., 
was about to make an attempt 
to “talk” to Mr. Watson, who 
was stationed at the other end 
of the telephone wire in the main 
workshop downstairs. 

Prof. Bell suddenly moved his 
arm and upset a wet battery. 
With the acid pouring out upon 
his trousers, he shouted, excit- 
edly: “Mr. Watson! Come here; 

I want you.” As it was rather 

a usual thing for acid to be 
spilled in the workshop, it was cus- 
tomary to have a bucket of water 
handy for washing ,the acid away. 
It was for the purpose of deluging 
his trousers with water that Prof. 
Sell summoned his partner with 
much display of excitement in his 
tone of voice. 

The realization that that day, 
March 10, 1876, marked the success- 
ful transmission of the first tele- 
phone message caused the incident 
of the acid-spilling to be forgotten. 
But the words, “Mr. Watson! Come 
here; I want you,” have been re- 


peated and quoted the world over. 
The fascinating story of the “Birth 

and Babyhood of the Telephone” was 

related by Mr. Watson at the third 





annual convention of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America and published 
in TELEPHONY of November 1, 8, 15 
and 22, 1913. It was published in 
pamphlet form by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and is a clas- 
sic of telephone literature. 

In recent years Dr. Watson spoke 











‘‘Mr. Watson! Come here; I want you.’ 








The Late Thomas A. Watson, Who a Few 
Years Ago Stated That the First Telephone 
Message Was Really an Emergency Call. 
Having Upset a Wet Battery, Prof. Bell 
Called for Help. The Call Went Out Over 
the Instrument in Front of Him and Was 
Heard and Responded to by Mr. Watson. 


before conventions of the Indiana 
Telephone Association, the Illinois 
Telephone Association and the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association. 
He was author of a book entitled 
“Exploring Life.” 

Not always have men achieved 
greatness in their own lifetime. 
Prof. Bell and his co-worker not only 
gave to the world one of the great- 
est scientific contributions to civiliza- 
tion, but they had the pleasure of 
living to witness its almost miracu- 
lous development. 

When the transcontinental tele- 
phone line of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was cut into 
service, on January 25, 1915, it was 
Dr. Bell in New York City who 
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sent the first official message over the 
3,400-mile line spanning the North 
American continent, and it was Dr. 
Watson in San Francisco who heard 
the words spoken over the line which 
formally placed it in commercial 
service. 

“Hello, Watson. Are you there?” 
was the greeting of Dr. Bell to 
his former co-worker. “Why, your 
pronunciation sounds perfectly 
clear, as though you might be in 
the next room.” 

A complete account of the cele- 
bration in connection with the 
formal opening of the transconti- 
nental telephone line appeared in 
TELEPHONY of January 30, 1915. 

Mr. Watson and Prof. Bell not 
only lived to witness the passing 
of this milestone in the progress 
of telephony, but both of them 
had the pleasure and satisfaction 
in noting the sending of the first 
spoken word across the Atlantic 
Ocean by means of a combination 
of telephone and wireless, in 
1917. Commercial transoceanic 
telephone service, however, was 
not opened until January, 1927. 
Dr. Watson lived to witness this 
achievement and its world-wide 
extension, but Dr. Bell did not, 
for he passed away August 2, 
1922. 

Thomas A. Watson was born 
in Salem, Mass., on January 
18, 1854. He was reared in a 
home where frugality was a 
necessity. At an early age it 
was necessary for him to leave 

school and go to work. After trying 
several lines of activity and finding 
them uninteresting, he finally found a 
job that appealed to him—in the elec- 
trical.shop of Charles Williams, in 
Boston, Mass. 

For a time he operated a hand 
lathe, turning binding posts, at 
wages of $5 per week. His promo- 
tion was rapid, however. Before two 
years had elapsed he had acquired 
experience in practically all of the 
regular work of the establishment— 
call bells, annunciators, galvanome- 
ters, telegraph keys, sounders, relays, 
registers and printing telegraph in- 
struments. 

At one time, when work was slack. 
he built a small steam engine which 
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December 22, 1934. 
was the embryo of the biggest ship 
building plant in the United States. 

One day Alexander Graham Bell 
came into the workshop, bringing 
with him a piece of mechanism which 
Mr. Watson had made for him under 
instructions from the office. It was 
a receiver and transmitter of his 
“harmonic telegraph,” an invention 
of his with which he was endeavor- 
ing to win fame and fortune. 

Although Prof. Bell never suc- 
ceeded in perfecting his telegraph, 
his experiments on it led to the in- 
vention of the telephone. 

His invention was a simple affair 
by means of which, using the law of 
sympathetic vibration, he expected to 
send six or eight Morse messages 
simultaneously over one wire without 
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interference. The essentials of both 
transmitter and receiver were an 
electromagnet and a flattened piece 
of steel clock spring. The spring was 
clamped by cne end to one pole of 
the magnet and had its other end 
free to vibrate over the other pole. 
In addition, the transmitter had 
make and break points like an ordi- 
nary vibrating bell which, when the 
current was turned on, kept the 
spring vibrating in a sort of nasal 
whine of a pitch corresponding to the 
pitch of the spring. When the sig- 
naling key was closed, an electric 
copy of that whine passed through 
the wire to the distant receiver. 
There were some six transmitters 
with their springs tuned to six dif- 
ferent pitches and six receivers with 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRISTMAS makes 
tough sledding for Old 
Man Selfishness and 
Mr. Greed. They must 
clear the path for pop- 
ular MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS. Series No. 174 


NE morning recently the “In- 
() quiring Reporter’ asked this 

question: “What day of the 
year is your favorite holiday?” The 
answer was almost _ unanimous, 
“Christmas.” The “Inquiring Re- 
porter,” living up to his reputation, 
came back with another query: “And 
why is Christmas your favorite holi- 
day?” The answers varied accord- 
ing to the age and sex of the person 
being interrogated. Youngsters pre- 
ferred Christmas, because, as they 
said, “we get a lot of nice toys on that 
day, and candy, too.” 

The best answer, in the writer’s 
opinion, was given by a man who 
stated: “I like Christmas best because 
everyone is so happy and kind on that 
day, and there is such a universal 
spirit of cheer and goodwill.” This 
indeed is a real spirit of Christmas. 

The world’s worst grouch just can’t 
hold out against all the happiness, 
merriment and good cheer in the at- 
mosphere. He finally must creep out 
of his shell and succumb to the spirit 
of the season. 

“Old Man Selfishness” has tough 





sledding. He just doesn’t have a leg 
on which to stand. He goes slinking 
down a dark alley, out of sight. But 
it is well to remember that he has 
the cunning of a fox and the appetite 
of the hungry hyena. He lingers in 
the neighborhood and peers around 
the corner ready to pounce upon 
anyone showing signs of weakening. 

“Mr. Greed” is not popular and has 
a tough time, too. The little boy who 
is always loath to share his goodies 
with his playmates, gobbling them all 
up himself, will divide his Christmas 
sweets and will let his playmates blow 
his new, shiny horn and will let them 
ride on his new tricycle, at Christ- 
mas-time. 

All our pretty grievances are for- 
gotten and our slates are wiped clean 
of all grudge and hate, at Christmas- 
time. Care and sorrow are banished 
and we reach out friendly hands and 
grip each other in warm comradeship 
as we say “Merry Christmas,” 
“Froeliches Weihnachten,” “Alegre 
Natividad,” or “Joyeux Noel.” 

How wonderful it would be if this 
same spirit of goodwill would prevail 
throughout the year! If we could 
think less of ourselves, our trials and 
tribulations, and give more thought 
and attention to our friends and 
neighbors’ cares and worries. With 
this spirit of comradeship our own 
troubles would fade away and vanish, 
being overshadowed by those of our 
friends and neighbors. 

It is sad, but none the less true, 
that among our circle of relatives and 
friends, some who were with us last 
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their springs tuned to correspond 
Theoretically, when a _ transmitter 
sent its electrical whine into the line 
wire, its own faithful receiver spring 
at the distant station would wiggle 
sympathetically. All the others on 
the line would remain quiescent. 

Even when all the transmitters 
were whining at once, each receiver 
spring along the line would select its 
own pitch from that sea of troubles 
and ignore all the others. Prof. Bell 
thought he simply had to break up 
those various whines into dots and 
dashes and the “duplex” telegraph 
would be beaten to a frazzle. 

Mr. Watson made half a dozen 
pairs of the harmonic instruments 
for Prof. Bell. To the latter’s sur- 

(Continued on page 14) 


year will be missing. We no longer 
hear their jocund jests and merry 

quips or see their sunny smiles. They 
have passed on from qur view, but 
their memory lingers on. And as we 
brush away the tender tears of mem- 
ory, let us find solace and comfort in 
spreading Christmas cheer to those 
who might otherwise be forgotten. 

Our kindly acts will ease the pain of 
loneliness and will honor the memory 
of our loved ones who are missing 
from our family circle. 

To those who may find entertain- 
ment and enlightenment in this cor- 
ner from time to time, may I say: 

If I had a Magic Carpet 
This Christmas Eve so fair, 
I'd make a wish that I might go 
A sailing through the air; 
I'd land right at your threshold 
Ring your bell and say: 
“Greetings and Best Wishes 
For a Happy Christmas Day.” 

Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. If a station-to-station call is 
placed during the day and the call 
is not completed until after 8:30 
at night, does the call take the 
day or night rate? 

When a messenger charge makes 

the amount of the total charge 

over 50 cents on a completed call, 
is the tax to be charged? 

3. On a person-to-person call to a 
hotel and the room number does 
not answer, should there be a re- 
port charge? 

4. On call terminating at a ringdown 
tributary office where the station 
is closed from 2 to 5 p. m. on Sun- 
day, should the toll center give 
out the information that the tribu- 
tary office is closed or just give 
the “DA” report? 

How do you announce a station-to- 
station collect call? 

For the answers to these traffic 

questions please turn to page 29. 


iw) 


or 
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prise, they did not work as well as he 
had expected. Mr. Watson was not 
surprised, for he had never seen any- 
thing electrical up to that time that 
worked at first as the inventor 
thought it would. 

Said Dr. Watson, himself, in tell- 
ing of his experiences: 

“Bell wasn’t discouraged in the 
least, and a long course of experi- 
ments followed, which gave me a 
steady job that winter and brought 
me into close contact with a wonder- 
ful personality that did more to 
mould my life rightly than anything 
else that ever came into it. 

One evening Bell said to me: 
‘Watson, I want to tell you of an- 
other idea I have which I think will 
surprise you.’ 

‘If I could make a current of elec- 
tricity vary in intensity precisely 
as the air varies in density during 
the production of sound, I should be 
able to transmit speech telegraphi- 
cally... He then sketched for me an 
instrument that he thought would do 
this, and we discussed the possibility 
of constructing one. I did not make 
it, however. It was altogether too 
costly and the chances of its working 
too uncertain to impress his financial 
backers.” 

All through the winter and spring 
of 1875 Mr. Watson continued his 
work upon the harmonic telegraph. 
Prof. Bell had found that the reason 
the messages got mixed up was in- 
accuracy in the adjustment of the 
pitches of the receiver springs to 
those of the transmitters. He there- 
upon proceeded to adjust the pitches. 


The Birth of the 
Electric Telephone 


On the afternoon of June 2, 1875, 
Prof. Bell and Mr. Watson were hard 
at work testing some modifications 
of the instruments. Mr. Watson had 
charge of the transmitters as usual, 
setting them squealing one after an- 
other, while Prof. Bell was retuning 
the receiver springs one by one, by 
pressing them against his ear. 

One of the transmitter springs Mr. 
Watson was «.ttending to stopped vi- 
brating and he plucked at it to start 
it again. It didn’t start and he kept 
on plucking at it. Suddenly Prof. 
Bell came rushing into the room and 
asked, excitedly: 

“What did you do then? Don’t 
change anything. Let me see.” 

Mr. Watson showed him that the 
make and break points of the trans- 
mitter spring which he was trying 
to start had become welded together, 
so that when he snapped the spring, 
the circuit had remained unbroken. 
The strip of magnetized steel, by its 
vibration over the pole of its magnet, 
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was generating that marvelous con- 
ception of Prof. Bell, a current of 
electricity that varies in intensity 
precisely as the air was varying in 
density within hearing distance of 
the spring. 

That undulatory current had passed 
through the connecting wire to the 
distant receiver which, fortunately, 
was a mechanism that could trans- 
form that current back into an ex- 
tremely faint echo of the sound of 
the vibrating spring that had gen- 
erated it. The speaking telephone 
was born at that moment. 

Prof. Bell knew perfectly well that 
the mechanism which could transmit 
all the complex variations of one 
sound, could do the same for any 
sound, even that of speech. All the 
experimenting which followed that 
discovery up to the time the tele- 
phone was put into practical use, was 
a matter of working out the details. 


Watson’s Part in 
Introducing the Telephone 

Entering into a partnership with 
Dr. Bell—or Prof. Bell, as he was 
then known—Mr. Watson agreed to 
spend all of his time in developing 
Dr. Bell’s invention in consideration 
of a share in the latter’s patents. 

The first public demonstration of 
the telephone instrument was made 
at the Centennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., in the summer of that 
year, at which it attracted only scant 
attention until discovered by Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. 

By October 9, 1876, Dr. Bell and 
Mr. Watson had so perfected their 
invention that they held a conversa- 
tion between Boston and Cambridge, 
Mass., a distance of two miles. The 
development of the telephone and 
telephone service was slow during 
the first two decades following its 
invention. Then upon the entry of 
Independent companies into the field, 
the industry grew by leaps and 
bounds. 


Great Increase in 
Telephone Installations 


At the close of 1896 there were ap- 
proximately 400,000 telephones in 
operation in the United States. Five 
years after the Independents had en- 
tered the field, there were more than 
1,800,000 telephones, and after 20 
years of competition there were more 
than 10,000,000 telephones in this 
country. At the close of 1930 there 
was a peak development of 20,200,000 
telephones. 

It was undoubtedly a source of 
satisfaction to Dr. Watson, as well as 
Dr. Bell, to have lived to realize in 
some measure the importance of their 
contribution to civilization. The basic 
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Bell patent, known in the United 
States patent office records as No. 
174,465, has been called the most vs! u- 
able patent ever issued. 

In TELEPHONY of March 6, 192 
an issue commemorating the 50th «n- 
niversary of the birth of the tele- 
phone on March 10, 1876—was p.b- 
lished a brief sketch on the person- 
ality of Thomas A. Watson, by M. F. 
Hayman, traffic manager of the Citi- 
zens Independent Telephone (o., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

The article was _ written as a result 
of an interview with Mr. Watson’s 
daughter, Mrs. A. N. Tipple, residing 
in a residential suburb of Terre 
Haute. The outstanding qualities of 
Mr. Watson which made him so ad- 
mirably suited to be Dr. Bell’s fellow 
worker, according to his daughter, 
were his perseverance, his faith, his 
adaptability and his spiritual poise. 

Mrs. Tipple relates that the first 
substantial sum that came into his 
hands as a result of the success of 
Dr. Bell’s invention was used to pur- 
chase a comfortable home for his 
mother at Everett, Mass. 


= 


Watson Becomes Shipbuilder 


His work in connection with the de- 
velopment of the telephone concluded. 
Mr. Watson turned his attention to 
shipbuilding, in which he had long 
had an interest. 

With the capital he received from 
his part in the success of Dr. Bell’s 
telephone invention, he developed the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co., near 
Quincy, Mass. He superintended the 
construction of practitally the entire 
naval squadron which Admiral Dewey 
led to victory at Manila during the 
Spanish-American war. He was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of marine 
engines from 1881 to 1903. During 
the world war his company built the 
bottoms of the transport ships for the 
American Expeditionary Force. 

Having had theatrical training in 
his youth when he was a member of a 
company traveling in England, Dr. 
Watson was an effective speaker. His 
addresses before various state con- 
ventions in recent years on the early 
days of the telephone were presented 
with dramatic effect and will long be 
remembered by those of the younger 
generation of telephone people who 
were privileged to hear them. 

Mr. Watson was a member of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and a fellow of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Union College, of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., gave him an honorary 
degree of Master of Arts and Stevens 
Institute of Technology conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of En- 
gineering. 
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nifying Glass, Leaving Both Hands 
Free for Working. It Can Be Quickly 


Set Up Anywhere on the Work Bench 


A Device for Holding the Hand Mag- 










Plant Men Get Together 


Useful Ideas: Holding 
The Magnifying Glass 

A very simple and handy method of 
holding the usual shop hand-magnifying 
glass when necessary to use both hands 
yn work, is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The two-foot rule is opened 
ind the glass hand ferrule laid on one 
side of the center hinge. 

A short piece of cord is tied to the 
handle and around the blade of a small 
pocket knife, lightly forced into the 
wood of the work bench The glass 
rests in an even horizontal position, per- 
mitting both hands to be used in han- 
iling small parts and tools. 

The device can be put up in a few 
seconds anywhere on the work bench, 
wherever the light happens to be the 
best to work by. 

eee 


Accidents? They’re as 
Dangerous as Poison 


By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’ buddies! I want ter relate 
some more accidents which should have 
never happened, but did. It’s too bad 
that it takes such tragic accidents to 
make the rest of us realize that we 
want ter live a long time—and keep all 
parts of our bodies. 

The first accident report before me 
this morning tells of a foolish stunt 
which cost a lineman his life. The 
ineman, who was carrying about 60 
pounds of tools, attempted to wade out 
to a pole which was located in a lake 
‘bout 75 feet from the shore. He 
walked out nearly 20 feet and then 
tarted to swim. After swimming about 
five feet he sank. After hours of search- 
ing, his buddies found his body in a 
hole in the river which was about 18 
feet deep. 

I jist wonder if the unfortunate line 
nan had ever heard of boats? And I 


also wonder where the foreman was? 
He must have been out playing tiddle-dy- 
winks, or surely he would never have 
permitted one of his men to be so care- 
less. 

I have always warned you fellows to 
make sure that your safety straps and 
belts are O. K. before you ever leave 
the ground, but evidently the fellow 
who was mixed up in this accident 
never realized the importance of such 
precautions. At any rate, he climbed a 
35-foot pole to place ropes and blocks 
to raise the cable. When he got up 
about 25 feet he placed his safety strap 
around the pole and leaned back. The 
strap let go and the employe fell to the 
ground. The fall caused a compound 
fracture to the right thigh and simple 
fracture to the left wrist 

Investigation of the accident brought 
out the fact that the snaps, which were 
supposed to be fastened in the Dee ring, 
were sprung and unfit for service. Bud- 
dies, it’s those snaps which keep you 
hanging up in the air while you are 
doing your work. Make sure that the 
snaps on your safety strap are in good 
shape. If they show the least signs of 
weakness, turn your strap in and get a 
new one! 

A third accident proves that Barnum 
was right when he said that “there is a 
fool born every minute.’’ A cable 
splicer’s helper had heated paraffin in 
an alley behind the central office. In 
carrying it from the alley to the base- 
ment of the central office, he had to 
open a door and descend seven steps. 
When he was standing on the second 
step he tried to close the door with his 
left hand while he tried to hold the 
paraffin pot, which contained 30 pounds 
of hot paraffin, with his right hand. He 
lost his balance and fell down the re- 
maining steps. The paraffin covered his 
right leg from the ankle to the thigh. 

There is no use of my telling you 
that this accident could have been pre 
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vented, if the worker had used a bit of 
good old common sense, for I know that 
all of you buddies realize the accident 
was nothing but a case of foolish care 
lessness! 

Wa'll, so much for the accidents. Be- 
hind every one of which we have taken 
up today—the predominating cause was 
jist too danged much carelessness. In 
the accidents which we have taken up 
today one man was drowned, one man 
received some broken bones and another 
worker was badly burned. Doesn’t it 
appear as though the odds are against 
the workers who are careless? 

I guess I’ll get going, but be on the 
lookout for me next Saturday. Until 
then, remember: “To get the dirt out 
of clothes, the laundry uses plenty of 
soap and water; to get the carelessness 
out of your system, use plenty of 
safety!” 

eee 


The Uneventful Life 


of a Trouble Shooter 
By Doc 

While the life of a trouble-shooter is 
never a picnic it is filled with varied, 
interesting and amusing incidents which 
usually prevent the job from growing 
monotonous. I remember one case of 
a banker who claimed he could not hear 
a thing over his telephone, and we could 
not find a single thing wrong with it. 
We changed the telephone, rewired the 
building, ran a new drop and even 
changed the cable pair—and still he re- 
fused to hear. 

Finally in desperation the plant chief 
told me to go to the bank and remain 
there on the job until I found the 
trouble. It so happened that I was suc- 
cessful in locating the trouble within an 
hour after being assigned to the job 
and, as usual in all such cases, it was 
very simple. 

At that time we used a receiver with 
the binding posts mounted on the out- 
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side of the receiver shell. The banker 
when using his telephone, grasped the 
end of the receiver in the palm of his 
hand, and a big Masonic ring he wore 
came just right to short-circuit these 
binding posts. We pointed out to the 
banker the error of his ways; if he ever 
had any more trouble, he never men- 
tioned it to us. 

In the-old days the telephone direc- 
tcry usually consisted of a folder of 
two or four sheets. These small direc- 
tories would generally be hung on the 
switch-hook. They were just heavy 
enough to prevent one spring from mak- 
ing contact when the receiver was tak- 
en off the hook, and this made many a 
trip of the troubleman necessary. So 
much trouble was caused from this that 
a screw hook was placed in the side of 
all bell boxes to hang the directory on, 
although many subscribers still pre- 
ferred to hang it on the switch-hook. 

We had one case of trouble that had 
us baffled for a time: a line that would 
go permanent every night and clear up 
again early in the morning. We made 
an early trip one morning and found a 
watch and chain draped over the ex- 
posed binding posts of the receiver and 
the transmitter. 

This was the old type instrument 
which used the frame of the desk stand 
as one conductor for the transmitter. 
With the circuit used, the metal watch 
chain short-circuited the receiver to the 
transmitter and placed a permanent on 
the line. The subscriber was instructed 
to hang his watch on a nail, and we 
had no more trouble. 

The old-style desk stand of the type 
with one side of the circuit formed by 
the metal of the set, caused a lot of 
trouble. Subscribers were frequently 
shocked ‘when using them by _ acci- 
dentally coming in 
grounded object. 


contact with a 
Trouble was also of- 
ten caused by placing the desk stands, 
the felt bottom of which had become 
worn, on radiators. 

The old exposed gongs also came in 
for their share of trouble, especially 
when they were mounted on top of the 
bell box. The telephone is generally a 
catch-all for door keys, hat pins and 
other similar objects, which caused the 
bells to be deadened. We later mounted 
the gongs on the bottom of the desk- 
stand bell boxes but this was impossible 
on the wall set. Few realize the great 
advantage, from a trouble standpoint, of 
the present concealed ringer and gongs 
in the subscriber's set. 


One case of trouble was where the 


door bell was always confused with the 
telephone. We had a most difficult time 
convincing the lady of the house that 
the telephone was not ringing when she 
answered and there was no one on the 
line. We changed the tone of the tele- 
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phone bell so that it did not resemble 
that of the door bell. 

The use of desk-stand cords for pin 
cushions has always been a _ favorite 
pastime for many, and babies and dogs 
have always chewed them with seeming- 
ly equal relish, to the general distaste 
of all bug-hunters. It is true, however, 
that the present-day cord will stand up 
under much more rough usage and for 
a longer time than would the cords of 
yesterday. 

The change-over to common battery 
was just taking place during my bug 
hunting days and we had frequent re- 
quests to change the batteries in a com- 
mon battery telephone. Few would be 
convinced that current for all telephones 
was being supplied from one large cen- 
tral storage battery, located in the main 
exchange. 

The improved design and construction 
of subscribers’ instruments and, in fact, 
all parts of the telephone plant of today, 
has reduced trouble to a minimum and 
done much to create a friendly feeling 
on the part of all subscribers toward 
their telephone company 


Long Distance Cables Sev- 
ered but Service Goes On 


A truck laden with hospital supplies 
crashed into a ditch on U. S. highway 
No. 6 near Fremont, Ohio, and burst 
into flames directly beneath two New 
York-Chicago long @istance cables, at 
3:45 one morning of last month. Ac- 
cording to the story related in The Ohio 
Bell, the flames ascended high into the 
sky and destroyed 45 feet of the cables 
overhead. 

As the cable sheaths melted, a trouble 
alarm was received at the test board of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in Toledo, Ohio. Quick action was 
imperative, and trouble-shooters from 
Cleveland as well as Toledo were called 
from their slumbers. The 
break had destroyed 542 pairs of wires 
in both cables, including important 
press telegraph circuits and six pairs 
of special radio program wires that 
transmit many programs between New 
York and Chicago and points west. 


morning 


Immediately upon receiving news con- 
cerning the disruption to long distance 
service at this point, the traffic control 
bureau in Cleveland, with B. O. McCall 
in charge, began the task of setting up 
alternate cable Lines were 
cleared for the early radio programs and 
press dispatches, and through the day 
facilities were provided for the heavy 
long distance traffic through Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago and other key cities. 
More than 140 “patches” or reroutings 
were ordered by the Cleveland bureau. 
Traffic control bureaus in New York and 
Chicago. also participated in the task 
of realigning facilities. 


routes. 
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Four and a half hours after the ce- 
struction, the first pair of wires hed 
been put back into service and within 
18 hours both cables were completely 
stored on a temporary basis. 

eee 


Damp-Proof Transmitters 
For Exposed Locations 


‘Moisture-proot telephone transmitte 
for installation in exposed locations 
where moisture conditions are parti 
larly severe have been developed recent- 
ly by the Bell Telephone Laboratories 

In order to prevent the entrance 
moisture into the transmitter, a rubbe: 
membrane has been designed which can 
be interposed between the mouthpiece 
and the diaphragm. This rubber mem- 
brane is extremely thin and supple, to 
avoid interference with the acoustic 
transmission from mouthpiece to dia- 
phragm. This means that it must not 
be thicker than about three one-thou- 
sandths of an inch. 

Until recently, rubber as thin as this 
would not last more than a year or two 
at the most, and in order to meet the 
moisture-proofing, transmission, and life 
requirements, a special rubber compound 
has been developed at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

The compound, when given laboratory 
tests for determining the life of rubber 
goods, failed to show any appreciable 
deterioration and thus its usefulness 
for the purpose designed remained un 
affected. A service life of many years 
under moderate conditions may, there- 
fore, be expected from the new rubber 
membrane. 

A problem almost as great as the de- 
velopment of the rubber compound was 
that of the design of special molding 
equipment for preparing membranes of 
the required thickness, form and accu- 
racy of dimension 

Such parts are formed in a highly pol- 
ished steel. mold, shaped to the dimen- 
sions of the desired part, with allowance 
for slight contraction. Overflow cavi- 
ties are connected to the mold cavity 
itself by narrow wedge-shaped channels. 
The constituents of the rubber com- 
pound are mixed to a plastic homogene- 
ous mass between closely-set steel rolls 
which revolve at different speeds. 

A quantity of the plastic compound 
is inserted in the mold cavity and a 
pressure of several tons per square inch 
is applied and steam at 20 pounds per 
square inch is circulated in the platens 
for 20 minutes. Under the pressure and 
heat, the raw rubber compound flows, 
most of it filling the exact shape of the 
mold, and the excess passing through 
overflow channels into the overflow cav 
ities. 

At the end of the heating period the 
membranes are removed from the mold 
and are ready for assembly in the tele- 
phone transmitters. 
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Helpful 


Ideas For 





Commercial Employes 


“Tillie Fone” Solicits 
Doctors’ Listings 


You will agree with me that all 
physicians and surgeons must have tele- 
phone service. But more than that, 
they should make it easy for their 
patients to locate them. Of course, we 
know that very nearly everyone would 
look in the telephone directory to find 
his telephone number or address. But 
most people, when they want a doctor, 
look back in the classified telephone di- 
rectory, particularly when they want 

specialist in some branch of the pro- 
fession. 

I think the easiest way to locate a 
specialist is in the classified telephone 
directory, because therein all the physi- 
cians are listed together. In most cases 
specialists of different types are listed 
under special descriptive headings. 
However, I’ve had a hard time convin« 
ing physicians and surgeons that they 
should identify themselves as _ special- 
ists in the classified telephone directory. 

A short time ago a press dispatch 
from Kansas City, Mo., which was pub- 
lished by newspapers all over the coun- 
try quoted Dr. Hugh Cabot, a surgeon of 
the Mayo Foundation of the University 
of Minnesota, Rochester, Minn., as urg- 
ing the proper registration of specialists 
so the average layman may refer to his 
telephone directory and find listings of 
dependable physicians in all branches of 
the profession. 

Dr. Cabot spoke as follows on this 
subject before a meeting of the Kansas 
City Southwest Clinical Society 


Machinery to enable the average inno- 
cent, ordinary, two-legged member of 
the lay public to differentiate between 
a good surgeon or specialist from a 
weakling or nincompoop has got to be 
created by the Medical Guild of Amer- 
ica soon, or the public will force it up- 
on them with a sledge hammer. 

There ought to be in America, as 
there is in most European countries, a 
government register of specialists who 
have met standards set by organized 
medicine. Any layman should be able 
to turn to his telephone directory and 
find listings of specialists who have 
passed tests of competency, who are not 
quacks or semiquacks or weaklings, who 
are as dependable for the pauper as for 
the millionaire. 


After seeing this article I interviewed 
a couple of doctors and they agreed 
with Dr. Cabot. In the new telephone 


directory they will have their names, 
addresses and telephone numbers list- 


ed under a classification describing that 
branch of medical science in which they 
have specialized. I believe this will not 
only be a help to them but to the users 
of the telephone directory as well. 

If you've had difficulty selling your 
local representatives of the medical pro- 
fession space in your classified direc- 
tory, you might show them this article 
to read what Dr. Cabot has to say. 

eee 
Minnesota Company 
Offers New Service 

A general call system of disseminating 
information of interest to its subscrib- 
ers has been inaugurated by the New 
Prague Telephone Co., of New Prague, 
Minn., in cooperation with the New 
Prague Times. By means of this service 
the telephone company is keeping its 
rural subscribers advised daily of the 
latest market reports, weather reports, 





news flashes and of special bargains 
offered by merchants who are regular 
advertisers in the New Prague Times. 

During the fall election the voting 
returns in Scott and LeSueur counties 
were available to rural subscribers of 
the New Prague company in record time 
by means of the new general call system. 
The voting took place in the morning 
and the unofficial tabulated returns were 
“broadcast” at 7:15 in the evening. 

When reports are ready to be an- 
nounced, a general call ring is given out 
by the New Prague Telephone Co. Tele- 
phone subscribers are urged to listen for 
this call ring each day and to take ad- 
vantage of the special merchandising of- 
fers announced. Telephone orders for 
specially-advertised merchandise will be 
held for call until the end of the week, 
if desired. 

Manager Myles Vopatek has received 





FLASHES AND PLUGS 


Regardless of rumors of more econ 
omy in government expenditures, it is 
expected the tax on telephone and tele- 
graph messages which expires July 1, 
1935, will be continued another year. 
The tax yields approximately $19,000,- 
000 annually. 

* * 

According to the will of Fred Beiler, 
blind telephone operator at Blooming- 
ville, Ohio, all money he received in 
blind pensions is to be returned to the 
county. Mr. 
$35,000. 


Beiler left an estate of 


ea @ 


The federal government payroll for 
the month of October was $101,888,573. 
It listed 680,181 employes a gain of 
88,000 since January 1, 1934. Unemploy- 
ment is a problem that apparently does 
not worry the politicians. 

* * * 

The free telephone in the press room 
in the White House, Washington, D. C., 
for use of newspaper reporters has been 
removed, and in its place is a nickel 
pay station. It is presumed that econ- 
omy was the reason for the removal, as 
the telephone bill cost the government 
about $1,000 annually. 

* ” - 


Now that telephone tolls are reduced 
to a shilling (25 cents) anywhere in the 
British Isles, the message traffic into 
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Scotland has increased tremendously. 
Scotsmen living in London are living 
up to their reputation for thrift. 

* * 4 

Because Mr. Hopkins, chief of federal 
relief, telegraphed his Chicago speech 
to Washington for administrative ap- 
proval before releasing it to the press, 
newspapers are asking if that is why 
the government wants control of com- 
munications. 

* cd 

Newspapers and farm journals having 
a circulation of over five million in the 
East North-Central states advocate less 
government business and an assurance 
that industry is entitled to a fair profit 

a * « 

It is estimated that every year be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 troy ounces of 
precious metals are reclaimed from obso- 
lete telephone equipment. 

* x * 

In the book, “Who Gets the Money?” 
the statement is made that while the 
producers of the nation—consisting of 
those who produce all the physical goods 
and the primary services of 
transportation and communication—re- 
ceived one-half of the total national in- 
come in 1917 and made up nearly two- 
thirds of the employed population, they 
now receive only one-third of the na- 
tional income and constitute only one- 
half of the working population. 


power, 
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many congratulations upon this effort to 
extend the scope of usefulness of tele- 
phone service to rural subscribers. 


Advertising Shows Impor- 


tance of Home Telephone 


“You have Green Lights All the Way 
With a Telephone.” This was the 
fective statement used in a window dis- 
play designed to show the superiority 
of the telephone over other methods of 
communication and installed in 


ef- 
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featured a cut-out showing two young 


women engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. One of them appeared discon- 
solate. The disappointed one asks the 


other if the reason 


for her not having 


“dates” any more is due to the fact she 


The second 
the first 


has no telephone. 
woman agrees with 


young 


that a 


telephone brings more invitations. 
Newspaper advertisements were also 


used in the campaign. 


A most effective 


one, which is reproduced on this page, 


showed a night 


background and a 





the main building of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Denver, Colo., as part 
of a recent’ business-building 
campaign. 

In the of the display 
Was piaced an attractive card- 
board cut-out, about six ft. long 
and 30 ins. high, showing a 
series of traffic-control signals. 
To the left of the cut-out 
the figure of a woman, only the 
head, and 


center 


was 





shoulders, part of 
the body being shown. 

The was holding and 
speaking into a 
this end the display 
inches high. 
was considerably 
the drawing 
looking down a 
at the end which 
other woman talking, by 
of the to the 
figure. 

In 
nals 


woman 
and 
30 


telephone, 
of was 
The opposite end 
lower because 
depicted a view 
main street, 


of Was an- 
means 
telephone, other 
all, 


were 


sig- 
the 


was 


six traffic-control 


shown between 


two women. Each signal 


drawn according to the designs 
of ones used by the city and was 


intended to show the lighting 
divisions correctly. Three cir- 
cular holes, about three inches 
in diameter, were cut in the 
front side of each signal. The 
different controls—red, yellow, 
and green—were presented by 
backing up the circular holes 
with the proper colors. 


The red and yellow of the sig- 
nal boxes could be distinguished 
easily, but the green 
outstanding that it 
shadowed the other 
This arrangement 
the effect 
ing the green 

“You Have Green 


was more 


so over- 
two colors. 
accomplished 
signal burn 
light. | 
Lights All 


each 
“go” 


of 


= 
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Late at Night— 


She has to wake the 
neighbors to use 
their telephone 


It’s inconvenient and often embarrassing to use 8 
neighbor's telephone fr ly. 





a 


It becomes a more serious matter in emergencies | 
—sudden sickness, fire or accident—if you don’t 
have a telephone of your own. 


Why continue the risk and inconvenience if you 
are without a telephone now? It costs but a few 
cents a day to have one in your own home. 


Stop or call at our Business 
Office and order yours today. 
It will be installed prompily. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. | 














| 
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the Way With a Telephone,” 
was printed across the cutout. 
This statement effectively direct- 
ed the spectator’s thought to the fact 
that telephone communication 
tically instantaneous and does not have 
to contend with the many obstacles of 
other means of communication. 

Another display in a different window, 


is prac- 


One of the Advertisements Used 
Show Importance of Telephone in Home. 


woman with a shawl hastily 


in Campaign to 


thrown 


over her shoulders ringing a doorbell. 


The woman had an expression of 
anxiety on her face, as if someone in 
her family were desperately ill or 
some other emergency had arisen. A 
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statement below the illustration read: 
“Late at Night—She has to wake jer 
neighbors to use their telephone.” 
The continuity then went on to x- 
plain that it inconvenient and «m- 
barrassing to use a neighbor’s tele. 
phone frequently, and that it is serious 
in emergencies for a home to be with- 
out a telephone. This was followed by 
an appeal for those without a telephone 
to have one installed, the cost being 
only a few cents a day. 
eee 


Photo-Sending Equipment 
For Omaha, Neb., Paper 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone (o 
has just completed the installation in 
the editoral office of the World-Herald 
at Omaha, Neb., of equipment that will 
permit the transmission, at the same 
time as news stories, of pictures illus- 
trating the This equipment is 
part of a or double circuit of 
leased wire extending 10,000 miles and 
all coasts. The nation-wide 
service is to start January 1. 

The method sends into 
the old ways of transmission, which sel- 
dom brought anything out with the 
that printing on news paper 
Thirty-eight newspapers have 

for the service, which will 
use telephone company wires leased by 
the Associated Press 

The at Omaha 
under the supervision of Walter Oest of 
Omaha, division superintendent of con- 
struction, and of Frank D. Nitterauer of 


is 


news. 
chain 


reaches 


new oblivion 


clearness 
demands 


signed up 


installation was made 


Minneapolis, a Western Electric Co. en 
The equipment takes 
paratively small space, and consists of 
four units. One houses stor- 
age another the 
equipment, and another the sending ap 
paratus, with the fourth holding the 
switchboard and tubes. 


gineer. up com- 
electrical 


batteries, receiving 


A photograph is wrapped around a cy!- 
and placed in the sending 
The cylinder turns 100 times a 


inder ma 
chine. 
minute, and as it turns it is “scanned” 
by an electric beam that has been con 
and focused, and as 
passes over the surface of the picture 
the beam is “chopped” by a very thin 
wire vibrated 2,400 times a second. This 
creates a series of minute light waves 
that are reflected into a photo-electric 
eye which translates the light and dark 
portions into terms of high and low 
amounts of electric current. 

A sealed black cylinder on the receiv- 
unit contains sensitized film 
revolving in perfectly synchronized time 
with the sending machine, receives the 
picture. From the film thus made, 
prints are made for use. Trial of the 
machine in Omaha resulted in the pro- 
duction of prints always as good and 
sometimes better than those sent from 
the sending machine in the same room. 


densed it slowly 


ing and, 
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Doings Of 


Various Commissions 


And Courts 


Accounting Rules Not 
Effective January 1 


The telephone division of the Fed- 
ral Communications Commission an- 
nounced recently that it does not con- 
sider it practicable to promulgate 
hanges in accounting rules for tele- 
phone companies on January 1, 1935, 
ind in an order No. 10-A, handed down 
December 13, ruled that the orders and 
memoranda heretofore issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in its 
locket No. 14700 entitled ‘“‘Depreciation 
Charges of Telephone Companies,’ are 


iereby amended as follows 


(a) By changing the effective date 
1f said order of July 28, 1931, applicable 
o class A telephone companies, from 
January 1, 1935, to January 1, 1936. 

(b) By extending to May 1, 1935, the 
time within which the state commis- 
sions, if they so desire, may submit 
yriginal recommendations to this com- 
mission for its consideration in issuing 
iny orders specifying the composite an- 
nual percentage rates to be used by 
lass A telephone companies. 

Provided that the estimates of com- 
posite percentage rates submitted by 
telephone companies to the state com- 
missions and to this commission are 
for the information of the several com- 
missions, but shall not be deemed to be 
prima facie correct. 

Provided, further, that nothing in the 
foregoing shall be construed as reliev- 
ng telephone companies from account- 
ng for depreciation by the application 
to the primary plant account of com- 
posite annual percentage rates based 
ipon the best estimates available of 
service lines and salvage values, as re- 
juired by the Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for Telephone Companies (first 
‘evised issue, 1933) unless and until 
further ordered by this commission in 
1ccordance with the foregoing order. 


A press statement issued by the tele- 
hhone division of the FCC in explana- 
tion of this order follows 


The division has considered the mat- 
ers and things presented, including the 
juestion of notice or time necessary 
inder the law prior to the effective date 
ff changes in accounting rules. The 
livision is of the opinion, considering 
ill of the facts and circumstances, that 
it will not be practicable to promulgate 
thanges in accounting rules for tele- 
phone companies effective for the year 
beginning January 1, 1935 


The division is assured of the fullest 
cooperation of the state commissions, 
and will expect to arrange for a series 
of conferences with the state commis- 
sions, in ample time for the issuance 
of an order on changes in the uniform 
System of accounts for telephone com- 
panies prior to July 1, 1935, to become 
effective January 1, 1936. 


United of Pennsylvania 
Registers Securities 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission made public on December 12 in 
Washington, D. C., a number of new se- 
curities registration statements, repre- 
senting proposed issues of securities 
Among them is that of the United Tele 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania The com 
pany seeks to issue $260,500 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent 50-year sinking 
fund gold bonds, the proceeds of which 
will be used against loans totaling 
$436,300 from the Bell Telephone Co 
of Pennsylvania, owner of 25 per cent 
of the common stock and 72.67 per cent 
of the preferred stock 

The United Telephone & Electric Co 
of Abilene, Kans., owns 74.83 per cent of 


the common stock and 21.2 per cent of 
the preferred stock. Paul & Co., under- 
writers of Philadelphia, will take down 
and pay for at 95 such of the bonds as 
they may sell at 98% in the first 90 
days after registration becomes effec 
tive 
eee 


Kentucky Companies 
Reach an Agreement 


By agreement with the Kentucky Pub 
lic Service Commission, the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Cit- 
izens Telephone Co. and the Christian- 
Todd Telephone Co. on December 4 ac- 
cepted, without further hearing, the 
commission’s recent order forbidding 
the companies to impose extra charges 
for desk-set telephone equipment and 
limiting charges on handset telephones 

The new schedule provides that an ex- 
tra charge of 25 cents a month for hand- 
set telephones. may be collected for a 
period of three years, or until a total 
of $9.00 has been paid, after which the 
charge should be discontinued 
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Approximately 30 other telephone 
companies, operating in Kentucky, re- 
quested additional time for the hearing 
and were granted until December 13 
and December 19 to present their cases 


Refuses to Reduce 
Tulsa, Okla., Rates 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion on December 10 announced its 
decision to refuse to order a rate reduc 
tion for telephone service in the city of 
Tulsa, Okla. The order was based upon 
a finding that the earnings of the South 
western Bell Telephone Co. on its in 
vestment in Tulsa were substantially 
lower than 6 per cent, which finding 
was held to justify the commission in 
refusing to order a reduction in the 
prevailing schedule of rates. 

The order was signed by Commission 
ers Walton and Hughes. Commissioner 
Bond, who did not sign the order, had 
not heard the testimony in the case and 
was said to not concur with the conclu- 
sions of the other commissioners 


Pennsylvania Commission 
Orders Rate Cuts 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Com 
mission, on December 12, sent letters to 
14 utilities, ordering them to cut rates 
or show cause why they should not do 
do. The action is in line with the com 
mission's policy to restrict utilities’ earn 
ings to 6 per cent annually on thei 
investment 

Similar letters went out to 50 com 
panies, including telephene, some last 
October and resulted directly, or indi 
rectly, in rate cuts totaling $1,415,829 
annually 

eee 


Ohio Bell Files 
Suggested Cleveland Rates 


Protesting that it was doing so “sole 
ly for the purpose of avoiding the impo 
sition of drastic penalties for non-com 
pliance with the order of the commis 
sion,” the Ohio Bell Telephone Co 
on December 11 filed a response to the 
orders of the Ohio Public Utilities Com 
mission of October 25 and November 21 
in the state-wide case, which directed 
the submission of suggested flat-rate 
tariffs for service in Cleveland, Ohio 

The company sets forth as sugges 
tions: 

“Individual residence telephones $5.25 
per month; two-party residence $4.00 
per month; two-party limited service 
entitling the subscriber to 60 messages 
at $2.85 per month additional messages 
to cost 4% cents each; for measured 
business lines and private branch ex- 
change, trunks, and messages, the rate 
now in effect.” 
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To these suggestions the company ap- 
“The 
no evidence of the fair value of the re- 
spondent’s property for any 
1933.” 


company 


pends: commission has received 
period sub- 
sequent to 
The that 
show 
the 
the 


year 


further 
it be afforded an opportunity to 
that the indicated by 
commission to be 


requested 
net revenue 
reasonable for 
the 
in reducing the net in- 
come in that area by more than $475,- 


exchange for 


result 


Cleveland 


1925 


area 
will 


000, on the first basis suggested and by 
more than $525,000 on the second basis 


suggested by the commission. 


Such reductions if made, the company 


contends, deprive it of its property 


and will 
protection of the laws 
the 14th amendment of 
of the United States. 
The compaiv contends that the com- 
right to 


without due process of law 


deny to it equal 
in violation of 


the constitution 


has no 
future 
exchange area at 
affording it 


mission require it to 
the Cleveland 


rates without 


service in 
reduced 
opportunity to 


render 


fair 
value of its property, revenues, expenses 


prove 


and net income with respect to its intra- 


state operations in that area. And 
further, that the commission has no 
right to fix rates for future service 


in the Cleveland exchange area by 
the 


con- 


sidering only date as of June 30, 


Receiver Appointed 
For Virginia Company 


Kielding L. Williams has been ap- 
the Virginia Tele- 
phone Co. by Judge Julian Gunn, of the 
circuit Richmond, Va., 
ing the filing of a bill of complaint by 
the American Office Building Corp. and 
the Chesapeake & Potomac 


pointed receiver for 


court at follow- 


Telephone 
Co. 

The plaintiffs alleged in the bill that 
the defendant is in default in the 
ment of its debts; that 
doubtful 
insolvent 


pay 
its assets are of 
that the 
and its 


and value; 


company is 


uncertain 
assets 
should be administered and applied to 
the payment of its creditors. The court 
was asked to appoint a receiver to take 
possession of the property and assets of 
the 


The Virginia Telephone Co. 


concern. 
has oper- 
ated telephone lines in Henrico, Charles 
City other Virginia 


and counties 


Michigan Bell Rate 
Case Nears Close 


From all appearances, the long-pend- 
ing rate case of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. the Public 


Commission close 


before Michigan 


Service is nearing a 


The company is seeking an increase in 


rates amounting to approximately 
$5,000,000 annually. 

Both sides were expected to file re- 
buttal briefs by December 19, in ac- 
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cordance with the commission's stipula- 
tion. Shortly thereafter, it is the com- 
mission’s plan to hold a hearing on the 
petition of Attorney General Patrick H. 
O’Brien seeking a 


reduction in present 


rates of the Michigan Bell. 
The telephone company in the present 


that additional ren- 
tals must be charged if the company is 


litigation insisted 
return on its in- 
They alleged that when the 
original petition was filed asking about 
$1.10 they 
had more On their 
would require ap- 
$7,000,000 additional to 


to have a reasonable 


vestment. 
advance on all telephones 
business than now. 
present stations they 
proximately 
fair 
Manfred K. 


show a return 

commis- 
that the 
return 
with a reduction of approximately $7 a 


Toeppen, the 
testified 
reasonable 


sion’s rate engineer, 


company can show a 


telephone. 


According to Mr. Toeppen, the tele- 
phone company is collecting $27 a sta- 
tion On his basis of valuation for 


rate-making purposes he says the com- 
pany can take a $7 station cut and still 
make a return on its investment. 


e* ee @ 
Investigation Begun 
Of Louisiana Utilities 


The recently-instituted investigation 
of Louisiana public utility companies by 
Public 
(TELEPHONY of 


the Louisiana Service Commis- 


15) 
Senator 


sion December got 
under way on 
Huey P. 


sion, is 


December 13. 
Long, counsel the commis- 
ordered the 


various public utility company officials, 


for 


reported to have 


present at the hearing, to reduce their 
rates on telephones, gas and electricity. 

Counsel for the three utility compa- 
nies—the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the New Orleans Public 


Service Co., Inc., and the Baton Rouge 
Water Works Co.—first took exceptions 
to an investigation 
the 
tor 


into their rates by 
Sena- 
the 
companies to pay the costs for the probe. 


Louisiana commission under 


Long’s new law which forces 


Counsel for the companies also served 


notice on the commission that they 


would contest the constitutionality of 
the law in Senator Long’s program 


which gives the public service commis- 


sion authority over utilities formerly 
responsible to municipalities and pro- 
vides “confiscatory rates.” 

Senator Long, serving as counsel for 


the commission, is said to have told the 
utility representatives that 
the contribute to the 
expense of holding the investigation, or 
he would have the legislature called into 
session and 


companies’ 


companies must 


raise the fees they pay to 
the commission for supervision and in- 
spection. 

After 
raising 


this threat to penalize them by 
the 
the 


the 
making 


fees they pay to com- 


mission, companies began 
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“deposits” fo the expenses of the 
hearing. 
The case of the Southern Bell Tek 


phone & Telegraph Co. was then taken 

up and its financial showings were out 

lined by its counsel. 
eee 


Utility Regulation 


and Nebraska Body 
Charles A. Randall, chairman of t 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
who will retire early in January after 
12 years of service as commissions 
says that never in those years has thers 
been so little demand for the services ot 
the commission in the matter of publi 
utility during the last 
year. 


regulation as 


The railroads, according to Mr. Ran 


dall, carry to the Interstate Commerc« 
Commission their requests for rate in 
creases because of the need for nation 


wide increases in revenue, and all of 
their applications for reductions to meet 
truck the truckers neve! 
having been placed under regulation. 

conditions the 


spite of 


competition, 


Because of economic 


telephone companies, in their 


need, are not asking for increases, and 
patrons have learned that they can not 
force reductions when the companies 


are not earning a reasonable return 


Higher Excise Tax Bill 
Passes Ohio Legislature 


An increase of 1 per cent in the excise 
utilities in Ohio 
vided in a bill passed by the state legis 


tax on public is pro 


lature, in special session, Friday, De 
cember 7 The bill originated in the 


lower branch and when it reached the 
senate was amended to provide that the 
first the income of 
utilities would not be subject to the tax 

This, in effect, intended to fur- 


nish a certain amount of relief to many 


$100,000 of gross 


was 


telephone companies that are in serious 

financial distress, and also some of the 

smaller gas companies of the state. 
eee 


Wisconsin Commission 
Studies Mileage Rates 


Overruling objections of the Wiscon 
sin Telephone Co., the Pub 
lic Service Commission proceeded with 


Wisconsin 


an investigation of mileage rates charged 
suburban customers in the Madison and 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
at a hearing on 
testimony of 19 


and 
the 


areas 
took 
residents. 
McEniry, Mil 
company general commercial 
superintendent, by F. E. Gregorski, Mil 


exchange 
December 12 
Madison 
Examination of F. M. 
waukee, 


waukee attorney, revealed that the com 
pany’s decision on what customers shall 
pay additional mileage 

distance from 
and development of a community. 


rates is based 
the exchange 


The 


chiefly on 


















December 22, 1934. 
ommission ordered the company to sub 
nit any data it has on how mileage 
ates are determined. 

The company in its exchange areas 
ixes a base area where the flat rate is 
harged and then charges urban cus- 
omers beyond this area mileage rates 
n addition to the flat monthly charge. 

Representatives of Nakoma, Shore 
yood Hills, and Maple Bluff, which are 
sutside the Madison base rate area, ar- 
sued that not only would elimination 
of mileage rates to customers in these 
sections increase the company’s busi- 
iess but also eliminate discrimination. 

J. F. Krizek, Milwaukee, company at- 
torney, objected to the hearing on the 
ground that three annual temporary rate 
reduction orders of the commission in- 
volved the mileage rates, and these or- 
ders are under injunction in the courts 
In addition, the commission’s unfinished 
statewide investigation of company in- 
volves these rates, he said. 

Alvin C. Reis, commission chief coun- 
sel, replied that the two federal injunc- 
tions against the first two orders could 
not stop the commission because they 
were issued against orders affecting 
ates prior to August 5, 1934. 

So far as the Dane county circuit 
court injunction against the third re- 
duction order is concerned, the commis- 
sion is not trying to apply the 10 per 
cent reduction in that order to the mile- 
age rates, Mr. Reis said, but is consider- 
ing a reclassification of customers that 
would bring them within base areas 
and give them existing base area rates. 

The commission has made a separate 
case of the extra 25-cent monthly charge 
on the handset telephone and can do 
likewise with mileage rates even though 
both are involved in the state-wide in- 
vestigation, Mr. Reis said. 

eee 


Nebraska’s Workmen 
Compensation Law 


State Compensation Commissioner 
Matthews of Nebraska is one of the vic- 
tims of the late election, and is ex- 
pected to be put into retirement when 
the new governor, Roy L. Cochran, state 
engineer for many years, takes hold in 
January. 

Mr. Matthews proposes to submit to 
he legislature proposals for a number 
of changes in the workmen compensa- 
ion law, aimed principally at the situ- 
ition where the doctors and hospitals 
et more of the compensation money 
wards than do the injured workers, on 
he average. Indications are that the 
ompensation law will be the object of 
i number of attacks from. various 
ources. 

The local casualty associations in the 
arious cities in Nebraska have organ- 
zed a state association which an- 
ounces an intention to improve the sit- 
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uation, if possible, in the direction of 
more equitable rates and better admin- 
istration. In the meantime, the labor 
organizations are planning to get back 
of a law previously before the legisla- 
ture which would provide for a com- 
mission of three to pass upon compen- 
sation claims instead of a single indi- 
vidual. 

It is argued that the latter is inclined 
te allow prejudices and preconceptions 
to govern his rulings, with the result 
that many cases are appealed, and while 
the hearing and decisions in these cases 
are expedited by command of the law, 
the worker is often kept for months 
out of compensation that he 
needs most during the appeal period 

At a recent sitting of the supreme 


sorely 


court, five of the ten cases in which 
opinions were filed were compensation 
claims. 

eee 


Nebraska Commission 


Announces Reappointments 

The Nebraska State Railway commis- 
sion has announced the reappointment 
of J. F. Miller as secretary and C. A. 
Ross as rate expert, Peter Gilbertson as 
rate clerk, John H. Schnell as telephone 
companies’ accountant, B. E. Forbes as 
engineer and Miss Mary E. Sheehan as 
auditor for public grain houses. The 
announcement was made by Commis- 
sioner F. L. Bollen, who said that he 
and W. M. Maupin, the newly-elected 
commissioner who takes office January 
3, had agreed to retain these employes 
for at least six months. 

Mr. Miller was a candidate for com- 
missioner on the republican ticket, run- 
ning second in the primary. Mr. Forbes 
has been engineer for the commission 
for many years. He is on sick leave 
without pay at the present time and is 
not expected to survive. 

Among those dismissed are the assist- 
ant engineer, two reporters of hearings, 
an assistant rate clerk and the ware- 
house supervisor. 

eee 


Nebraska Commission 


Dismisses Complaints 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has refused to assume jurisdic- 
tion over telephone service in Nebraska 
supplied by Kansas companies. The lat- 
ter, located in near border towns, serve, 
in the aggregate, a considerable number 
of Nebraska farmers. 

H. E. Grimm, a fruit raiser in Richard- 
son county, complained to the Nebraska 
commission that the Southeast Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., at Falls City, had 
withdrawn from the extreme southeast- 
ern part of the county, and that it was 
necessary for him to subscribe to serv- 
ice with the White Cloud Telephone 
Co., with an exchange in White Cloud, 
Kans. (Please turn to page 29) 
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Jt is our confi- 
| dent belief that the 
| coming holiday 

season will bring 
to us all fresh 
| hope and a renewed 
will to win, be- 
cause of the manp 
indications of 
steadily improbing 
conditions in the 
telephone industry. 


ith a stead- 
fast conviction 
that better times 
are abeabd, we take 
this opportunity to 
express our sin- 
tere wishes that 
prosperity, health, 
and happiness 
may be- yours in 
the pear 1935. 
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Cook Electric Co. 


2700 Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Preserving Poles 


For Longer Life 


By L. C. BROOKS, 


Wood Preservative Engineer, National Pole & Treating Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HE preservation of wood 
in all its commercial forms 


with chemicals to protect it 
against the ravages of decay has 
a direct influence on the forests 
of the future, in that it renders 
serviceable species that would 
otherwise be of little value. 

Playing an important role in 
nature’s scheme, are what is 
known as fungi, whose sole func- 
tion is to destroy what nature has 
so carefully built. They are nec- 
essary in maintaining nature’s 
balance, as whatever is taken 
from the soil and the air, must 
be returned. Moreover, if it 
were not for fungi, the earth’s 
surface would become so cluttered 
with debris, that it would soon 
be impassable. The evidence of the 
presence of fungi is observed in 
rotten wood and decaying vegeta- 
tion of all kinds. Their presence is 
also evidenced in toadstools, mush- 
rooms, and brackets. 

Fungi are plants, just as much as 
trees, shrubs and herbs. They merely 
differ in that they are lacking in 
chlorophyll or green coloring matter, 
and their method of nutrition. Trees 
get their food from the soil and the 
air, while fungi obtain their food 
from wood and other vegetable mat- 
ter. 

Briefly, fungi may be divided into 
two classes, parasitic and saprophitic. 
Parasitic fungi are dependent for ex- 
istence on living vegetation, whereas 
saprophitic fungi prey only on dead 
vegetation. Prevention of the devas- 
tating action of this latter class is the 
problem that confronts the timber- 
preservation industry. 


Eliminating Fungus Growth 


The control or elimination of fun- 
gus growth, or rot as it is commonly 
called, may be brought about in one 
of the following ways: First, by 
keeping the timber or lumber dry, as 
is done in the interior of the home. 
Second, by the exclusion of air, as is 
done in the case of submerging piling. 
Third, decay may be controlled by 
changes in temperature. This occurs 
during seasonal changes. 





FUNGI DESTRUCTION the 
great problem before the tim- 
ber-preservation industry. 
Methods of controlling or 
eliminating fungus growth. 
Brief history of development 
of preservative treatment. 
Cedar poles, treated by inci- 
sive process used since 1920, 
last 30 years as compared 
with 12 years for untreated 
poles of same species 


In the north we have a compara- 
tively short growing season for fungi, 
while in the tropics conditions are 
ideal. That is nature’s way. One 
may, however, sometimes control de- 
cay by means of heat. Certain mills 
make a practice of elevating tempera- 
tures during periodic shut-downs, in 
order to minimize the damage by de- 
cay. 

The fourth and surest way of com- 
bating decay is the method used in 
timber preservation. This method 
consists of poisoning the food so es- 
sential to fungus growth by injecting 
into the wood certain salts or oils. 


First Efforts at Timber Preservation 


The earliest authentic records of 
timber preservation with chemicals 
date back to ancient Greece. This 
was before the advent of chemistry. 
However, something was known of 
the antiseptic value of certain natural 
oils. The ancient Greeks and Egyp- 
tians applied oil of cedar to their 
works of art to preserve them. It is 
not surprising that they should use 
the oil from the most durable of 
woods. 

They knew of the longevity of 
cedar, and no doubt attributed it to 
the essential oils contained therein. 
That the deductions of these ancients 
were correct, has only recently been 
substantiated by the isolation from 
cedar heartwood of acids which are 
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ten times more toxic to fungus 
than crevsote oil, the standar 
wood preservative of today. 
The early Romans charred 
their timber to protect it from 
decay. This practice produced a 
protective coating of carbon on 
the surface upon which fungus 
had difficulty gaining a start. 
The conquest of the seas by 
the island empire of Great Brit- 
ain brought forcibly into being 
the art of wood preservation. 
The noble ships of that country, 
built of sturdy oak, withstood 
the fury of the winds, but crum- 
bled before the lowly inhabitants 
of the sea. 
Probably the first patent on a 
preservative process was taken 
by Emmerson in England in 1737. 
During the next hundred years 
numerous materials were tried as 
wood preservatives with varying de- 
grees of success. Few of these were 
of an organic nature, the most of 
them being of an inorganic nature. 
Among this group were the still 
well known substances, zine chlor- 
ide, mercuric chloride, and various 
salts of copper. 

About 1830 Liebig and Wohler 
brought into being the ‘science of 
organic chemistry. Their teachings, 
no doubt, had an influence on wood 
preservation for, in 1836, first men- 
tion is made of the now famous coal 
tar and the use of its products in 
wood preservation. 

Through a long period of infancy 
little attention, apparently, was given 
to processing. The treating processes 
consisted merely in obtaining a suit- 
able preservative and placing it in 
open vats where the wood was then 
soaked. 

Among the earliest of American 
patents was one granted Seely, in 
1867 for impregnating timber in open 
vats by a hot creosote immersion with 
a rapid change to a cold oil bath. This 
process, unaltered, was used exclu- 
sively in the treatment of cedar poles 
for power transmission and telephone 
lines up to 1920. 

The point of maximum decay in a 
pole set in the ground is the area one 
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foot above the ground line, and two 
feet below the ground line. Conse- 
quently, this area should be given the 
best possible treatment. The simple 
method of immersion in oil did not 
give such results. About 1920, after 
a study of the cellular structure of 
cedar and the means of travel of oil 
within the wood, the idea of incising 
the ground line area was introduced. 
The National Pole & Treating Co. of 
Escanaba, Mich., were pioneers in 
this work. 
The Incisive Process 

The incising process consists of 
making small incisions on the periph- 
ery of the pole to a depth of one 
half inch throughout the ground line 
area, the size and spacing of these in- 
cisions having been carefully worked 
out after a study of the structure of 
cedar and the way in which oil trav- 
els in this structure. 

After a pole has been properly in- 
cised, it is then placed in a bath of 
creosote oil maintained at a tempera- 
ture of 220 to 230 degrees Fahrenheit 
for a period of eight hours, at the 
expiration of which time the hot 
oil is rapidly removed from the vat, 
and cold oil introduced. The cold oil 
is allowed to remain on the pole for 
a period of two hours after which 
it is also pumped out, marking the 
completion of the process. 

It is stated that by the incising 
method a product is obtained which 
is saturated with creosote oil to a 
depth of one-half inch throughout 
the ground line area. A cedar pole 
so treated will last for 30 years at 
least as compared to a life of about 
12 years for an untreated pole of the 
same species. 


The Pressure Process 

The preservative treatment of pil- 
ing, railroad ties, structural timber 
and lumber of all kinds presents an 
entirely different problem from that 
of poles. With these materials, the 
entire stick must be treated. Such 
materials are treated by what is 
known as the pressure process. 

The pressure process is carried out 
n heavy walled, horizontal cylinders 
equipped with tracks and steam coils 
their entire length. These cylinders 
are built in all sizes up to 114-inches 
n diameter and 175 feet in length. 

The material to be treated is loaded 
yn small tram cars and shoved into 
the treating cylinder by a small loco- 
motive. The heavy hinged door of 
the cylinder is then closed and bolted. 
[he treatment proper is then ready 
o begin. 

One of two general methods of pro- 
‘edure may follow. The first, known 
as the full cell process, is so called 
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because when the treatment is com- 
pleted the wood cells will be full of 
preservative. The second is the empty 
cell process. It is so called since, 
after completion, the wood cells con- 
tain no surplus preservative, the cell 
walls being merely painted. The 
method followed depends upon the 
kind of preservative and the purpose 
for which the timber is to be used. 

The procedure, with the full cell 
process, after the timber is in the 
treating cylinder and the door closed, 
is to draw a vacuum of 20 to 24 
inches of mercury, and then, without 
breaking this vacuum, to introduce 
the preservative until the cylinder is 
entirely filled. When this has been 
done, pressure is applied by means of 
pumps or air up to as high as 200 
pounds per square inch. 

The pressure is sustained until the 
required amount of preservative has 
been injected into the wood. The 
pressure is then sustained until the 
required amount is forced back into 
the reserve tank. A final vacuum is 
then drawn to dry off the material so 
that it will not drip preservative and 
can be readily handled when removed 
from the treating cylinder. 

The procedure in the empty cell 
process is the same as for the full 
cell process with the exception that 
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Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand is first choice of 
leading utilities both for 
guying and for messen- 
er cable. Photo from 
ecoles Telephone Co., 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 
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instead of drawing an initial vac- 
uum over the timber to remove the 
air from the wood cells, an air pres- 
sure is applied of 50 to 75 pounds per 
square inch. The preservative is then 
introduced against this air. 

This is done on the theory that 
after the required amount of pre- 
servative has been injected into the 
wood and the pressure released, the 
air entrapped in the wood cells will 
expand and blow out all excess pre- 
servative. This process is the one 
most generally used where the pre- 
servative is creosote oil, while the full 
cell process is employed for the in- 
troduction of inorganic salt preserva- 
tives in water solution. 

. . ~ 

October Operations 

Of Bell Companies 
Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports that although gross 
operating income for October was larger 
than a year ago, net operating income 
for the month was lower. 

Gross totaled $7,549,839, compared 
with $7,387,838 in October, 1933, while 
net amounted to $1,141,025, against 
$1,466,587. Ten months’ gross was $74,- 
659,423 and net $11,761,863, compared 
with $71,977,623 and $10,519,886 respec- 
tively. 


The American 


The figures do not include non-operat- 
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Lower Maintenance Costs 


Crapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand 
can be spliced and served without injury to the 
galvanizing. The heavy, uniform, pure zinc coating, 
applied by the @rapo Patented Process, is so 
adherent and so ductile that it defies sharp bend- 
ing and twisting. This insures corrosion-resisting 
joints, adds to the life of the wire and actually 
reduces maintenance costs .... Specify genu- 
iné @rapo Galvanized Steel Strand and 
Telephone Wire for all new and replace- 
ment work! They more than meet the most 


Indiana Steel & Wire Company 


Muneie, - Indiana 


Telephone 
Wire 


Steel 
Strand 
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ing income such as interest and rents. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
had gross earnings in October of $5,107,- 
299 and net operating income of $1,234,- 
951. This is compared with $5,000,626 
and $1,113,675 respectively in October, 
1933. Gross for the first ten months of 
this year was $49,869,886, against $48,- 
$50,761 in the like ten months last year. 
Net operating income was $11,601,549, 
against $10,125,130. 

Increases in both net operating in- 
come and gross revenues for October 
are reported by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

Net operating income gained _ to 
$3,225,076 from $3,079,387 in October, 
1933, while gross improved to $16,058,- 
166 from $15,624,298. Ten months’ net 
was $29,096,883 and gross $154,682,857, 
compared with $28,410,797 and $152,453,- 
212, respectively, in the corresponding 
period last year. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports for October gross reve- 
nues of $5,728,123 and net operating in- 
$1,144,130, compared with 
$5,471,543 and $1,169,838 the year be- 


fore 


come of 


The figures for October and _ ten 
months of these and other Bell System 
companies, in tabular form, follow 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Parent company only) 
1934. 1933. 
$ 7,549,839 $ 7,387,838 
1,466,587 
71,977,623 


10,519,886 


October gross 

Net operating inc. 
Ten mo.’s gross.. 7 
Net operating inc. 1 


~1 
ns 
Aro 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
October gross .$ 5,728,123 $ 5,471,543 
Net operating ine. 1,144,130 1,169,838 
Ten mo.’s gross.. 55,625,929 54,204,151 
Net operating inc. 11,173,188 10,921,678 


New York Telephone Co. 
October gross ...$16,058,466 $15,624,298 
Net operating inc. 3,225,076 3,079,387 
Ten mo.’s gross. .154,682,857 152,453,212 
Net operating inc. 29,096,883 28,410,797 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
October gross .$ 5,107,299 $ 5,000,626 
Net operating inc. 1,234,951 1,113,675 
Ten mo.’s gross.. 49,869,886 48,850,761 
Net operating inc. 11,601,349 10,125,130 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


(Parent company only) 


October gross ...$ 4,623,708 $ 4,387,710 
Net operating inc. 908,649 922,823 





74 42,960,320 
8,475,812 


Ten mo.’s gross.. 44, 
Net operating ine. 8,637,909 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
October gross .$ 6,274,235 $ 6,135,060 
Net operating inc. 1,279,795 1,249,532 
Ten mo.’s gross... 45,915,156 60,201,142 
Net operating inc. 11,574,627 10,488,624 
eee 


Dr. Perrine Talks Before 
Columbus (Ohio) Rotarians 


Columbus (Ohio) Rotarians on De- 
cember 10, had as their guest speaker 
Dr. J. Owen Perrine, of New York, asso- 
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ciate editor of the Bell System Tech- 
nical Journal, who gave the members of 
the club an interesting insight into the 
size and complexities of the nation’s 
vast telephone system. 

By means of a display of equipment, 
used in speech transmission, and slides 
he showed the various phases of the 
telephone business, and explained the 
closely-knit organization necessary to 
interconnect millions of telephones in 
all parts of the world. 

Dr. Perrine was on the program of 
the annual convention of the Ohio In- 
dependent Telephone association held 
in Columbus last April when he dem- 
onstrated a transatlantic telephone con- 
versation. 

eee 


Central West Company’s 
Successful Sales Drive 


Results of the new business fall drive, 
which was conducted by the telephone 
division of the Central West Public 
Service Co. from September 20 to No- 
vember 20, have brought out more forc- 
ibly than ever the fact that business 
is improving. 

During the 60 days of the campaign, 
a net gain of 717 telephones was made. 
Considering the drought in the South 
Dakota and Minnesota territories, the 
chinch bugs in certain parts of lowa, 
and the so-called depression in general, 
this is a tremendous increase. 

Sales Manager C. R. Tomson and Divi- 
sion Manager E. B. Samp of the Sioux 
City, lowa, offices; District Managers G. 
3rink of Woonsocket, S. D., W. H 
Schrupp of New London, lowa, C. O. 
Field of Devils Lake, N. D., and Wm 
Saltmarsh of Farmington, Minn., are to 
be congratulated on their methods in 
conducting what was known as the 
“Group Manager’s Drive,” in which in- 
dividual quotas were assigned to each 
employe in the telephone division. 

The fact that this was a “live” con- 
test is proved by the percentage of 
quota sold, the sales at the end of the 
campaign totaling 121.1 per cent of the 
quota assigned. 

Employes doing outstanding sales 
work were located in various parts of 
the country, thus indicating that regard- 
less of location sales were made. Among 
the leading salesmen were H. W. Wright 
ot Artesian, S. D.; L. C. Bruner of Afton, 
Iowa, and R. N. Hunt of Highmore, 
S. D. 

Miss Ellenor Madison, 
Minn,. led the women in sales, closely 
followed by Martha Hawthorne, Lake 
View, Iowa; Margarette Vaux, Slayton, 
Minn.; Rodemeyer, Latimer, 
Iowa; Christine Mertens, Aledo, IIll.; Al- 
vina Heeren, Freeman, S. D., and Helen 
Callfas, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Out of 435 employes participating in 


9° 


Boraas of 


Louise 


‘the drive, only 37 failed to make one 
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sale, and only four out of 160 exchanges 
reported no sales during the 60-day pe- 
riod. 

In conjunction with the sales dri a 
contest was held for the telephone oper. 
ators on writing the best “Plan for Sell- 
ing and Gaining Rural Telephone Sta- 
tions,” which was won by Miss Viola 
Quigley of Belmond, Iowa. 

The Central West Public Service Co. 
is at present operating under the able 
leadership of Arthur B. Darling, trustee, 
and R. A. Phillips, general manager, 
whose offices are located at Sioux City, 
Iowa 

eee 


Foreign Telephone 
News Briefly Told 


By January 1, 1935, it is expected that 
the island of Ceylon will be in com- 
munication by telephone with India and 
a month later, with the rest of the 
world. The cables for telephone con- 
nection between the island and the 
mainland have been laid and work is 
progressing on the Colombo-Talaima- 
nar land line of the Ceylon circuit. 

During the summer 13 international 
telephone lines were opened between 
Yugoslavia and foreign countries. One 
of these lines will give the country con- 
nection with France, another with Aus- 
tria and 11 with Italy. 

Sweden had a total of 576,774 tele 
phones in service at the close of 1933 as 
compared with 563,337 in 1932 and 546,- 
153 in 1931. Sweden has 95 telephones 
per 1,000 inhabitants and the city of 
Stockholm has 320 telephones per 1,000. 

Telephone service in the states of the 
Levant in Syria is operated by the 
French army. At the present time 
there are about 3,742 telephones. 

Albania had 1,137 telephones in ser- 
vice at the close of 1933. Of these num- 
ber 502 were in Tirana. It costs almost 
$200 to have a telephone installed in 
that country. 

The anual rental is about $16 for an 
unlimited number of calls within the 
city served. Calls outside of the city 
are charged for at the rate of about 16 
cents for three minutes, regardless of 
distance. There are no toll lines. 


Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 
New York City, N. Y., December 17: 
Copper—Quiet Electrolytic, spot and 
future, Blue Eagle, 9.00c per lb. Tin 
Steady; spot and nearby and future, 
50.87¢c per lb. Iron—Quiet: No. 2, f. o. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $19.50 per ton; 
Buffalo, $18.50; Alabama, $14.50. Lead 
-Firm; spot, New York, 3.70c per Ib.; 
East St. Louis, 3.55¢. Zine—Firmer: 
East St. Louis, spot and future, 3.70@ 
3.75¢ per lb.; Aluminum—19.00@22.00c 
Antimony—Spot, 14.00c per 1b. 


per lb. 
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COMMISSION AND 


COURT NEWS 
(Concluded from page 25) 


He says that his need for telephone 
service during the winter is so little 
that it has been his practice to discon- 
tinue for that period, but this year, 
when he notified the White Cloud com- 
pany to that effect, he was informed 
that if he did so he would not be able 
to get back onto the exchange next 
spring. The company alleged that it 
could not afford to maintain lines into 
that section for half-year service takers 
who quit during the time when the cost 
of maintaining lines was heaviest. 

Mr. Grimm insisted that it was the 
company’s duty to serve when called 
upon at whatever rate was justified by 
the cost of service. When the matter 
came before the Nebraska commission it 
held that it had no jurisdiction either 
as to rates and services of Kansas tele- 
phone corporations, and certainly not 
where the service was interstate in char- 
acter. 

The commission also ruled against 
Amos Dejmal, who wanted an order on 
the Hubbell Telephone Co. that it pro- 
vide him with service on his farm. 
Mr. Dejmal has been getting service from 
the Chester Telephone Co. in the terri- 
tory served by that company, but 
wanted to transfer to the other ex- 
change because of business and social 
reasons. The commission has a rule 
which forbids telephone companies from 
raiding one another’s territory, and 
finds that good cause must be shown 
for disturbing conditions as they now 
exist. 

eee 


Rural Property 
Transfer Approved 


The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission has approved the joint ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to sell, and 
the Day Mutual Telephone Co., to pur- 
chase certain rural telephone property 
located in Kanabec county, Minnesota. 

Upon investigation the commission 
found that the proposed transfer would 
result in an adequate and efficient serv- 
ice to the public and the patrons now 
being served over the line in question. 

In the approval of the transfer, the 
commission gave no consideration as to 
the value or price paid therefor. 

a ca ” 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

December 13: Order issued changing 
effective date of Interstate Commerce 
Commission order of July 28, 1931 
(docket No. 14700) applicable to class 
A telephone companies from January l, 
1935, to January 1, 1936, and extending 
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Se ea a a a 
Answers to the Traffic 


Questions on Page 13 
1 The night rate will apply on the 


call. 
2. Yes. 
3. No. 


4. The toll center should advise the 
distant operator that the tributary 
station is closed from 2 to 5 p. m. 
on Sunday. 

5. Say, for example: “I have a col- 
lect call for any one from Mr. 
Smith at Paris. Will you accept 
the charge?” 


to May 1, 1935, the time within which 
the state commissions may submit rec- 
ommendations relative to composite an- 
nual percentage rates to be used by 
class A companies. No. 10-A. 

GEORGIA. 


December 5: Hearing on petition of 
J. H. Woodall, head of the Georgia 
Cushion & Wrapper Co., of Woodland, 
for permission to build a telephone line 
from Woodland to Manchester for the 
use of his company. 

Mr. Woodall stated his business re- 
quired frequent use of long distance 
calls, and that present facilities are un- 
satisfactory. He said he is now con- 
nected with the telephone exchange at 
Talbotton, but wishes to connect with 
the Manchester exchange. 


ILLINOIS. 

December 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on joint application of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Illinois Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co. for the approval of 
sale by the Illinois Bell company and 
purchase by the Illinois Consolidated 
company of certain toll line property in 
the county of Christian. 

December 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on application by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to purchase a 
50 per cent interest in certain poles in 
the city of Springfield from the Spring- 
field Transportation Co. 

December 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. for authority to dis- 
continue the telephone exchange at 
Downs, McLean county, and to serve the 
present subscribers on rural lines out 
of the LeRoy exchange. 

The hearing was set on a petition of 
subscribers to the Downs telephone ex- 
change that the case be reopened for 
further hearing. 

KENTUCKY. 

December 4: The Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Citizens 
Telephone Co., and the Christian-Todd 
Telephone Co. have agreed to accept 
without further hearing the recent order 
of the commission forbidding extra 
charges for desk set telephone equip- 
ment and limiting the charge on hand- 
set telephones to 25 cents a month for 
a period of three years or until a total 
of $9 has been paid. 

Approximately 30 other telephone 
companies, operating in Kentucky, re- 
quested additional time for the hearing 
and were granted until December 13 and 
December 19 to present their cases. 
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LOUISIANA. 

December 13: Opening hearing in an 
investigation instituted by the commis- 
sion for the purpose of reducing the 
rates of public utilities in the state. 

Senator Huey Long, counsel for the 
commission, has been responsible for a 
new law which forces the companies to 
pay for the investigation. The com- 
panies are complying, under threat 
from Senator Long that he would have 
the legislature called into session and 
raise the fees they pay to the commis- 
sion for supervision and inspection. 


MICHIGAN. 

January 8: Hearing in Lansing in an 
investigation of the rates of the Michi- 
gan Associated Telephone Co. The city 
of Sturgis is the chief complainant, hav- 
ing filed a petition with the commission 
July 27. Other cities concerned in the 
matter of lower rates include Muske 
gon, Muskegon Heights and Hart. 

MINNESOTA. 


December 14: Authority granted joint 
application of the Buffalo River Tele- 
phone Co. to sell, and the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to buy, certain tele- 
phone property located in the city lim- 
its of Moorhead, Clay county. 

MISSOURI. 


December 8: Complaint filed by the 
Inter County Telephone Co. against the 
Clinton County Telephone Co. relative 
to switching charges at Stewartsville 
and Osborn. The defendant was or- 
dered to satisfy or answer in ten days. 

December 10: Application filed by 
William Matthes of Laclede, Linn 
county, for authority to purchase the 
telephone systems at Breckenridge, 
Mooresville and Utica now operated by 
Mrs. Fern Baker and Miss Gladys 
Baker and for a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity for the operating 
of the telephone systems in Brecken- 
ridge, Mooresville and Utica. 

December 15: In the complaint of the 
city of Caruthersville and W. D. Byrd, 
mayor, against Southeast Missouri Tele- 
phone Co., the rates of the company 
were found not to be excessive. 

December 17: Order issued denying 
joint application of C. W. Williams to 
sell and V. F. Garouttee to purchase the 
Goodman Telephone Co. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 13: In the matter of the 
application of the Diller Telephone Co. 
for authority to continue in effect dur- 
ing the year 1935 the emergency rate 
schedule now in effect—being $1.75 a 
month for city and farm business, $1.50 
a month for city residence and $1.60 for 
farm residence, subject to 50 cents a 
month discount where paid in advance 
according to rules of the company— 
found reasonable, and order granting 
same issued. 

December 15: Complaint filed by Ben 
C. Maves against P. L. Davis, operator 
of a small mutual telephone company 
near Burwell, complaining of refusal to 
handle or switch incoming and outgoing 
calls. 

December 15: In the matter of the 
application of the Scotia Telephone Co. 
for authority to grant special discounts; 
request being that from this date until 
July 1, 1935, the company be permitted 
to publish a special discount rate of 25 
cents per month to town resident sub- 
scribers who pay telephone rentals 
three months in advance; found reason- 
able and granted as asked. 

December 15: In the matter of the 
complaints of Mutual Short Line No. 13, 
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december 22, 1934. 


Mutual Short Line No. 17 and Cedar 
Valley Line No. 15 against the Citizens 
relephone Co. of Elgin, alleging that 
the existing charge of $6 a year fer 
witching at Elgin exchange is arbi- 
trary, unjust and discriminatory; it ap- 
pearing that the present rate yields but 
7 per cent a year on the property ac- 
tually used for giving switching service, 
rdered that the complaints be dis- 
missed; Commissioner Bollen filed a dis- 
senting opinion. 


NEw YorK. 
December 10: Cornwall Telephone 
Co., Cornwall, filed amendment to its 
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tariff schedule extending indefinitely the 
availability of its rates for seasonal 
service and establishing the same rate 
for temporary service. 

December 19-21: Hearing in New 
York before Commissioner Brewster in 
the investigation of the rates, rules and 
practices of the New York Telephone 
Co. 

NortTH CAROLINA. 

December 11: Order issued reducing 
the rates of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., effective Janu- 
ary 1. The reduction amounts to a 
decrease of about $321,892 annually in 
the company’s income. 
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OHIO. 

December 11: Authority granted the 
Ohie Standard Telephone Co. to retain 
for the year 1935 its practice inaugu- 
rated in April, 1932, of billing monthly 
without penalty for exchange service. 

OKLAHOMA. 

December 10: Commission refused to 
order a reduction in the rates charged 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
in Tulsa. 

December 4: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Western Telephone Corp. to 
close its telephone exchange at Lovell 
and serve subscribers at that point over 
its rural line running into Crescent. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Financial 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CAN.—Directors of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 a share, payable January 15 to 
stock of record December 22. 


Franchises 

MOREHEAD, Ky.—The city council here 
recently revoked the 20-year franchise 
of the Kentucky State Telephone Co. 
The council claimed the company failed 
to live up to the franchise, adopted last 
May, under which the company agreed 
to install a new switchboard, place auto- 
matic telephones wherever desired and 
put on additional operators during rush 
hours. 

The franchise called for installation 
of the automatic system by September 1. 
According to council records, an exten- 
sion of 30 days was allowed September 1. 
At the request of the telephone com- 
pany on October 1, another extension 
was allowed. 

The council commended the local man- 
ager, Otto Carr, for his efforts in at- 
tempting to procure the new equipment 
and service. The Kentucky State Tele- 
phone Co. is in the hands of receivers, 
Mr. Carr said. 


Construction 

Hore, Kans.— The Farmers Mutual 
Switchboard Association plans to make 
repairs in the local exchange here 
amounting to approximately $1,000. 

GERING, NeB.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for construction of a new build- 
ing here to house local headquarters of 
the Platte Valley Telephone Co. The 
building will be of pressed brick, 26 by 
32 feet, with full basement, according 
to Manager Otto Fuerst. 

New York City, N. Y.—Walter S. Gif- 
ford, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., it is reported, 
has stated that the A. T. & T. Co. is 
going to spend $200,000,000 for replace- 
ment and modernization, beginning this 
winter. 

Elections 

PLAINFIELD, Iowa.—At the annual di- 
rectors’ meeting of the Butler-Bremer 
Mutual Telephone Co., the following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 

President, S. B. Whitney; vice-presi- 
dent, William Waltemate;_ secretary, 
J. K. Lynes; treasurer, Farmers State 
Bank, Plainfield. 

Henry Thompson, who has been man- 
ager for the past three years, was re- 
hired for the coming year. F. A. Ches- 
ter, Rolamd Shadbolt and Eldon Wede- 
king were elected to the finance com- 
mittee. 


The report given by the secretary 
showed the company’s financial condi- 
tion the best for several years, although 
there were several improvements made 
the past year. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—B. Emmett Finu- 
cane has been elected a director of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. to fill a va- 
cancy caused by the death of W. Roy 
McCanne. 

Raymond N. Ball, president of Lin- 
coln-Alliance Bank and a director of the 
telephone corporation, was elected a 
member of the executive committee to 
fill a vacancy also resulting from the 
death of Mr. McCanne. 


Obituary 


HUTCHINSON, Kans. — Willard Henry 
Francis, 36 years old, district plant 
chief of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. here, died November 21 at 


his home following an illness of several 
months. He was born at Pittsburg and 
was reared there, entering the employ 
of the telephone company 20 years ago. 
He came to Hutchinson in 1927 to as- 
sume the position he occupied at his 
death. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, his parents, a sister and a brother. 

Paint Lick, Ky.—Ballard Sebastian, 
manager of the Kentucky State Tele- 
phone Co., died at his home here, after 
a lingering illness, at the age of 40 
years. 

Co_tumBIA, Mo.—Clarence Truitt, who, 
with J. Kirk Fyfer, established the first 
telephone system in Columbia, died on 
November 19 in Pomona, Calif. He had 
been in ill health for several years and 
had been confined to his bed for the 
last two months. 

Mr. Truitt was born near Columbia 
on June 28, 1870, and spent the greater 
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part of his life here, graduating from 
the University of Missouri. 

Together with J. Kirk Fyfer, Mr. Tru- 
itt established the first local telephone 
exchange in a small room on the second 
floor of a building on Tenth street and 
Broadway. After some months, Mr. 
Fyfer sold his interest to Mr. Truitt, 
who continued to conduct the exchange 
for two or three years. He then sold 
the exchange to the late J. A. Hudson. 

JOHNSTOWN, On10o—J. Howard Farmer, 
who was associated with the Ohio Cen- 
tral Telephone Co. here for 35 years as 
group manager, died at his home on 
November 25. 

TIFFIN, On10—Miss Minnie Johnson, 
65, pioneer telephone operator here, died 
Sunday, November 18. Miss Johnson 
started as a day operator for the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. here when the com- 
pany had 25 subscribers. She became 
chief operator in 1905, serving until her 
retirement in 1929. 

After 35 years in the service of the 
company she became a member of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America. She 
was born on a farm near here and spent 
her life in this city. 

CARLISLE, Pa.—Arthur L. Croft, gen- 
eral commercial manager of the United 
Telephone Co., with offices in Harris- 
burg, died December 3. He had been 
an employe of the company 30 years 


Miscellaneous 


New Haven, Conn.—Some 10,603 tele- 


phone pay stations are operated in Con- 
necticut by the Southern New England 
Telephone Co. Of this total approxi- 
mately 6,225 are located in semi-public 
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places, such as stores, hotels, etc. The 
remaining 4,378 are in booths in public 
buildings, railroad stations, libraries, 
ete. 

The ratio of toll calls from these sta- 
tions is reported to be considerably 
higher than from private telephone sta- 
tions. There are now more public pay 
stations in service than there were in 
the peak years of 1929 and 1930. 

INDIANAPOLIS, [NpD.—Shelby J. Finch, 
for 17 years a supervisor here for the 
Indian Bell Telephone Co., has just cele- 
brated his 25th anniversary of service. 
He was promoted from clerk to the posi- 
tion of toll supervisor. 

OscEoLa, Ilowa—About the middle of 
October the Clarke County Telephone 
Co. commenced a new telephone system 
in this community in competition with 
the exchange of the Utilities Holding 
Corp. The company has made arrange- 
ments with the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for long distance connections. 

BAXTER SPRINGS, Kans.—V. E. Code, 
of Topeka, has been named division 
manager of the Kansas State Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Baxter 
Springs. He succeeds L. E. Winget, 
who recently resigned. 

In addition to his duties as head of 
the Kansas State Telephone Co., he will 
be in charge of the Central Missouri 
Telephone Co. with headquarters at 
Warrenburg, Mo., and the Peninsula 
Telephone Co. and the Arkansas Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. 

George E. Bauman, who had been dis- 
trict manager, has been promoted to the 
position of division commercial super- 
intendent. 

Boston, MAss.—Russell V. Matthews, 
for many years attached to the local 
engineering department of the New 
England Telephone &. Telegraph Co., 
and for some time in charge of under- 
ground construction work on many im- 
portant jobs in eastern New England, 
has retired after nearly 31% years’ serv- 
ice. He was loaned by the company to 
the United States government during 
the war to speed up telephone installa- 
tions. He was transferred to the com- 
mercial engineer’s office in 1920. 

LYNN, MaAss.—Miss Margaret M. Mc- 
Cormac, cashier of the local business 
office of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has retired after 44 years 
ot service. In recognition of her un- 
usual record, she was recently the guest 
of honor at a complimentary dinner at 
which many greetings were presented 
in person, by telegraph and telephone 
from friends, associates and executives 
in many parts of the East. 

A certificate of service signed by 
President John Robinson of the com- 
pany, a certificate of honorary member- 
ship in The Telephone Pioneers of 
America, a purse, electric clock and 
many other tributes marked the occa- 
sion. 

Miss McCormac began work as an op- 
erator in the traffic department at Lynn 
in 1890, when only 200 telephone sta- 
tions were in use in that exchange, be- 
coming assistant chief operator in 1895, 
and later chief clerk and cashier. 

Meprorp, Mass.—John E. Sullivan has 
been appointed manager of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
northern Boston metropolitan district 
unit comprising the Mystic, Winchester 
and Woburn exchanges, with headquar- 
ters at Medford. He entered the com- 
pany’s service in 1930 and has served 
as commercial representative, assistant 
manager, manager of the Boylston 
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street public office in Boston, and 
P. B. X. engineer. 

WorcestTEeR, Mass.— Harry H. Ames, 
local commercial representative of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 

o., has retired after 30 years’ service, 
and has become service manager of the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Ames entered the employ of the 
company as a salesman, later being 
transferred to the plant department, es. 
timating rural lines in central Massa- 
chusetts. Later he became wire chief 
at Worcester and then assistant man- 
ager of the commercial department and 
unit manager of the former Cedar ex- 
change. For some time he specialized 
in sales work relative to private branch 
dial exchanges. 

MENOMINEE, MIcH.—Claude H. Towne 
has been appointed plant superintend- 
ent of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co.'s 
northern division, succeeding the late 
D. I. Dixon. Mr. Towne’s first telephone 
experience was gained at Marshall, 
Mich., where he left high school to join 
a telephone line crew in 1897. 

His early youth was spent at Lake 
Linden. He helped lay the first sub- 
marine telephone cable across the 
Straits of Mackinac and built the long 
distance telephone line between St. Ig- 
nace and Newberry, in 1899. 

Mr. Towne has been at Grand Rapids 
for the past 8% years, serving as plant 
supervisor of the Michigan Bell com- 
pany’s southern division. 

Mr. Towne is president of the Wol- 
verine chapter, the Michigan organiza- 
tion, of Telephone Pioneers of America 

MUSKEGON, MicH.—The Michigan As- 
sociated Telephone Co. has experienced 
an increase of 837 subscribers since Jan- 
uary 1, it has been announced by Fred 
G. Moore, vice-president and general 
manager, in connection with the dis- 
tribution of new directories as of De- 
cember 1. 

POPLARVILLE, Miss. — Fire of undeter- 
mined origin swept through two blocks 
of the business district recently and 
caused a loss estimated at between 
$75,000 and $100,000. The fire, which 
swept on when the water supply became 
exhausted because of a plant break- 
down, destroyed the local telephone ex- 
change of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in addition to many 
other business concerns. 

WotsacH, NeB.— The Wolbach Tele- 
phone Co., formerly owned by Ole Chris- 
tensen and recently taken over by the 
First Trust Co., of Lincoln, has been 
purchased by Hans A. Mathiesen, his 
wife Retta L. Mathiesen of Lincoln and 
Hans M. Hansen of this place, and is 
now known as the Tri-County Tele 
phone Co. of Wolbach. 

The officers are Hans A. Mathiesen, 
president; Retta L. Mathiesen, vice- 
president, and Hans M. Hansen, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Much work has been accomplished in 
putting the service into better working 
condition. The rooms at the telephone 
office are being entirely renovated in 
every way. It is the plan of the com- 
pany to render the best of service. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—November telephone 
installations in Buffalo gained 222 over 
disconnections, according to a report 
from the local offices of the New York 
Telephone Co. For the 11 months the 
total increase amounts to 1,410 stations. 
There was loss of 5,391 in the like 
period last year. 

New York, N. Y.—More than half a 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Secend Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — ding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Electric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 





BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Bond Electric Corporation, 257 Cornelison 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J.—Bond Telephone 
Dry Cells, Bona Flashlights and Batteries, 
Industrial Flashlights and Batteries, Bond 
Dry Batteries, Storage Batteries, Voltpruf 
Special Flashlights for linemen, Victor 
Telephone Cells and Bond Formula 1216 
Inhibitor, ideal for keeping the cooling sys- 
tem of trucks and service cars free from 
rust, scale and corrosion. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘“Columbia” Telephone_ Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. ‘Eveready 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready’’ Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. S. Government stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray: Vac 
flashlights and industrial flashlight _bat- 
teries are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company. 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, - C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
sulated copperweld drop wire. 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated co r 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 





A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves © secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, til.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lightning ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.—A complete line of tele- 
phone and switchboard protectors and spe- 
cialties. All sizes of cable grips. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil HoHow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, ind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-proof jumper 
— interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. 

L. Runzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 50 Church St., 
New York, Y.—Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern cedar poles, plain or butt treated. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wit 
Character.” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located 8, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and ed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 
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H. Sigaliet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
Cc., Canada — Western Red Cedar ‘oles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswel) 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles, 
Plain or Butt Treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


Automatic Electric Company, 1088 Ww. 
Van Buren St., Chicago ii—-Puble Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, vate Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mli- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, I!i.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, vate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries. 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


elegs Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, I!l.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication s- 
tems. Manufacturers of “Masterbuilt” 
Common Battery. Magneto and PBX 
Switchboards, ‘“‘Masterphone” Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
hone supplies, including bronze drop and 
nterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd.., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, -¥ — Telephone apparatus of al) 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera) 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cutting Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 


TRANSMITTER REPAIRS 


The Telephone Repair Shop, 1760 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago, i!l._—Transmitters completely 
rebuilt and arranged for either magneto or 
Cc. . service. smitter fronts and 
backs refinished in black. Transmitter 
buttons cleaned and refilled. Receivers re- 
paired; ringer coils and generator armatures 
rewound. 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge 
$2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Elec. No. 46 
Induction Coils @ 


Common Battery 
Kellogg No. 79 
Coils 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 27A Receiver with 
repolished shell and New Cord @.... 1.10 


Common Battery Ind 


Western Elec. No. 143 Receiver with re- 
polished shell and New Cord 


Kellogg No. 41 Slip type Receiver with 
repolished composition Shell and New 


Am. Elec. slip type Receiver with repol- 
ished shell and New Cord @. ws 
Kellogg No 118 desk set with Dean 
Trans. and Rec.. complete with W. E 
No. 240 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm 
external post connection signal set @ 


2696 type 4-bar 1000 or 1600 
Compacts @ 


Kellogg No 
ohm Bdg 


Kellogg No. 97 C. B. desk set with No 
75 Straight line steel bell box @ : 


Write for Bulletin No. 106 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
Not Inc. 


1940 W. 2ist St., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Tl. 





CABLE TESTER 
With balanced coil. Locates 


shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also tone circuit. 


$49.00 = 





STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa, Ill. 











Ee i « A. 


(Telefon Fabrik Automatic) 


SWITCHBOARD 
PLUGS 


Moulded insulation type 
You can’t buy better! 


Carried in stock 


To replace all makes 
and the price is right. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
Guaranteed Transmitter Service 
Any quantity, one or one thousand. 
Baked, black, velvet finish, New granu- 
lar carbon. Workmanship, adjustments 
and tests made with the latest and most 
improved apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
Full information on request. 


Rogers Park Station, Chicago. 











MODERNIZING AND REPAIR 
SERVICE 
Have your old telephones modernized by us 
into late type wall or desk telephones 
which give you many years of service at a 
substantial saving. 


ALSO 


Send us your repair work for transmitters, 
receivers, generators, coils, etc. Prompt 
Service. 


Ww. N. ALBERTSON COMPANY, 
3530-34 W. Pierce St., Milwaukee, 


INC. 
Wis. 











FOR SALE 


Selling practically new, late-type, push-in, 
folding-door telephone booths as low as 
$16.00 F.0.B. Chicago, in lots of 6. Single 
booth prices on request. 


W. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, IIL. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Commercial 
superintendent; thoroughly experienced 
in latest commercial and accounting 
methods. Available Jan. Ist. Address 
8104, care of TELEPHONY. 








WANTED—Work by first-class cable 
splicer, with fifteen years’ experience. Has 
worked on cables up to 1200 pr.; has moved 
exchanges, 1200 pr. Will go anywhere. 
Address Harry L. Byren, 215 Furnace St., 
Birdsboro, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED—By capable 
telephone man with eighteen years’ experi- 
ence, plant and commercial. Can furnish 
satisfactory references. What have vou? 
Address 8398, % TErLepHony. : 








FOR CABLE-TROUBLE 





Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
less head set. Address 8101, care of 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
TELEPHONY. 
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(Concluded from page 32) 
million copies of the new winter issue 
of the Manhattan telephone directory 
are being distributed to subscribers in 
the borough of Manhattan, according to 
an announcement made December 17 by 
the New York Telephone Co. 

The new issue of the telephone book 
contains 1,072 pages, of which 1,056 are 
required to list the approximately 
410,000 names and numbers of telephone 
subscribers appearing in this issue. The 
current listings include about 5,000 
more names than appeared in the pre- 
vious issue. 

New York City, N. Y.—Huntingion 
B. Crouse, president of the Crouse-Hinds 
Co., of Syracuse, was appointed a di- 
rector of the New York Telephone Co. 
at a meeting of the board held late last 
month. Mr. Crouse is a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the First Trust & Deposit Co. of Syra- 
cuse, a director of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Springfield, 
Mass., and a member of the board of 
governors of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. 

For many years he has been promi- 
nent in civic and charitable activities in 
Syracuse. He has served in various ¢a- 
pacities in the work of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce and in establish- 
ing the Community Chest as a means of 
financing the welfare organizations of 
that city. He was born in Fayetteville, 
N. Y., and was engaged in business 
there until about 1900, when he aided 
in organizing the company of which he 
is now president. He resides in Syra- 
cuse. 

CoLuMBUs, OHI0o.—Announcement has 
been made at the offices of the Asso- 
ciated Public Utilities Corp. in this city 
of the sale by The Standard Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of its Skiatook and 
Sperry exchanges in Oklahoma to James 
Thompson of Norman, Okla. The Skia- 
took exchange lists about 250 subscrib- 
ers and the Sperry exchange 75. 

JacKson, OH1I0— The Ohio Standard 
Telephone Co., on December 10, filed a 
certificate of amendment to its charter 
with the secretary of state providing 
that the maximum number of shares, 
which the corporation is authorized to 
have outstanding, is 20,000. All of the 
shares are to be without par value. 

WELLINGTON, OHIO — Because he had 
no telephone, Carl Penfield was forced 
to go two miles to summon aid when 
his rural home, near here, burned. The 
damage was $10,000. 

LORAINE, TeExXaAs—O. I. Griffin has pur- 
chased the Dunn, Hermleigh and Lo- 
raine exchanges from the Standard Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

A native of Loraine, Mr. Griffin had 
his first telephone experience here in 
1913. For the past ten years he has 
been stationed at Ranger, Texas, while 
employed in the telephone department 
of the Gulf Pipe Line Co. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Walter W. Hiller, 
treasurer and assistant secretary for the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., completed 35 
years of service on December 4. 

He began his career in the telephone 
business December 4, 1899, as office boy. 
March 1, 1900, he became clerk, and in 
December of the same year, assistant 
cashier. Subsequently he was advanced 
to the position of cashier. He was 
elected assistant treasurer July 1, 1906, 
and on February 15, 1914, he was made 
chief commercial agent. On March 1, 
1922, he was elected treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary. 
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We make more: 


DIFFERENT, 
BETTER, 


Reasonably | pirectories 
Priced, 


than any other printer 


Telephone 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons 


Company 
350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


Immediate Shipment from 


Stock 
REPUBLIC PINE POLES 


Scientifically treated with 
Reilly’s Improved 
Creosote Oil 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLANTS—Mobile, Ala.; St. Louis 
Park, Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 

Norfolk, Va.; Joppa, Il. 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND 
BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Ac- 
counting and Rate Cases 


Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank 
Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate 
Surveys, Financial Investiga- 
tions, Organization, and Oper- 
ation of Telephone Companies. 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 


SOMO 


THE AMERICAN 


CHICAGO, DECEMBER 29, 1934 


Expect More _. 
~~ and Get it 


trom our enduring 


Northern White Cedar Poles 





our Poles With Character 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NORTHERN AND WESTERN POLES 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REED CITY, MICHIGAN 
YARDS yas ie! MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MINN. 


USE NATIONAL DOUBLE- 
TUBE SLEEVE 


When the splice is made with National 
Double-Tube Sleeves the work is done in 


the minimum of time. And you can be 
sure that every joint is uniform with 
every other and as tight as if welded. 
They are easy to make and stand the 
strain. Write for samples and price today. 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY COMPANY 
5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Export Distributors—Iinternational Standard Electric 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
——————— LL 


MAKE IT A NATIONAL 





TELEPHONE JOURNAL 


{ 
wll ( 


Subscription 
$3.00 Per Year 


PERFECTED 


Telephone, Telegraph 


WIRE AND STRAND 


Produced in the 
Standard Reliable Brands 
“Extra BB,” “BB” and “Steel” 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


208 S. La Salle Street [[q 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Frank F. Fowle 


& Co. 


Electrical and 
Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St., 


CHICAGO 


Consulting 
Telephone Engineer 


“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 


for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK, 


1104 Third Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 
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“Telephony's” 
Annual Review 
of the Industry 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


Editor of “Telephony” 
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STAR QUAD 
CABLE 


The growing congestion of the streets in 
the neighbourhood of exchanges and the 
increasing number of subscribers have led 
to the adoption of new methods of manu- 
facture of Subscribers Telephone Cables. 











We manufacture a cable specially de- 
signed for use in proximity to exchanges. 
It consists of nineteen Star Quad units 
stranded together, a total of 1976 pairs of 
4 Ib. conductors. The sub-division into 
19 sections is designed to facilitate joint- 
ing and distribution. 





We can supply such cables having a total 
of 2222 pairs. 





BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LTD. 


CABLE MAKERS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
PRESCOT ...LANCS... ENGLAND 
Tel, No, PRESCOT 6571 
London Office, SURREY HOUSE, EMBANKMENT, W.C.2. Tel. No. TEMPLE BAR 4793-6 
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Stromberg-Carison Transmitter 
revolutionizes the handset by 
giving it 40% increased coverage 








COMUAAE 


TELEPHONY 


yA Lbs is efficiemt « << « « 






with that Stromberg-Carlison Transmitter.’’ 


Subscribers invariably appreciate the 
superior transmission quiltios of the 
Stromberg-Carlson 1191 self-contained 
Handset. 

The unusual qualities are largely due to 
the Stromberg-Carlson Transmitter used 
in these sets. The transmitter employs 
the conical-shaped diaphragm o the 
radio speaker, which gives necessary 
stiffness to unusually light-weight con- 
struction and low inertia. 

The annular corrugations of the outer 
diaphragm give maximum flexibility 
where most effective. 

The solid one-piece metal frame, accur- 


ately machined, holds all parts perma- 
nently in correct relative position. 

The electrodes are located so as to give 
uniformly high gravity pressure of car- 
bon on electrodes at all positions of cup. 
The inner auxiliary diaphragm is of an 
extremely flexible, light-weight, non- 
hygroscopic material. 

This transmitter not only pleases the 
subscriber, but is important to the oper- 
ating company because it increases 
customary coverage at least 40%. 

Order a sample of the Stromberg-Carlson 
1191 Handset and test it under your 
most exacting requirements. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 100 CARLSON ROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A, 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, TORONTO 





L will pay you to give the 710 Masterphone a chance to show what its 


BONPog net transmitter can do. There's no other telephone like it 
on the market because the non-positional feature is exclusive with the Master- 
phone. It is the only instrument that will work perfectly, regardless of the 
position or angle in which it is held. Have no fear that this transmitter will 
go "dead" when you lean back, bend over, or lie down. You can even stand 


on your head and talk without noticing any change in efficiency or volume! 


eo , N-P AL ; 
If you haven't tried a Masterphone with the wy O8n0™ transmitter 


and TRIAD balanced circuit, you haven't experienced real telephone satis- 
S 


4 MOIETE? SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago 


faction. Order one today and be convinced. 
ANCE 1893 
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Salat WIDELY KNOWN 
PROTECTION | TELEPHONE EXECUTIVE 
SLEEVES TELLS OF 

CABLE GRIPS IMPORTANT SERVICE 


GROUND CLAMPS | omer | 
*Tells how representatives of Directory 


CABLE TERMINALS Advertising firm create better feeling be- 
DISCHARGE BLOCKS | tween subscribers and his Company 


DISTRIBUTING FRAMES | Mr. Safford is a former President of the Ohio Independent 


Telephone Association and is recognized as one of the most 


ALL OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY IN — Independent Telephone Operators in the United 
ALL P tates. 
DESIGN, MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP — (*Letter printed with permission of writer.) 





THE TROY TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Troy, Ohio 
Mr. L. M. Berry, November 19, 1934 
% Ll. M. Berry & Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 
Dear Mr. Berry 


e tT had in mind to write you several months ago when we 
lectric Com an renewed the contracts for directory work at Troy and 
as p y Tippecanoe City, but something prevented. Then again I 
| intended to write you at the completion of the last canvass, 
“ _ made by your men, but something interfered at that time. 
3145 CARROLL AN E. CHICAGO I am now writing to you because I have a feeling of sincere 
appreciation for the very splendid service rendered by your 
organization in connection with our directory advertising. 
Five years of thorough satisfaction with your service resulted 
in our signing new contracts with you, and now two months 
after the delivery of our new directory we want to say that 
not a single complaint has come to us from our subscribers. 
In spite of the present difficult conditions, your men were 


° e ° bad successful in writing more advertising than a year ago. 
Framing and Staining Service as ecsaeecae aneeen & 2 iy 


knows the personnel in your organization it is not 














hard to understand the reason for these splendid results, and 


a * : s P 
| bo th being highly appreciative of this, I am happy to offer you 
ava i a ee wi these words of praise. 


Your specialized salesmen know how to approach a customer 
p & RK p ROC —E & 5 PO LE QS and sell him in a manner that wins his good will and leaves 
him with a better feeling for the telephone company. This, 
bal — to me, is the most important feature of your service. 
' 


We want you to know that we are greatly pleased with the 
connection we have with your organization 


Yours very truly, 


AP? ap Raced 


JIWS:KM President and Gener: al Manager 











This letter is only one of the many expressions of satisfac- 
tion received from our customers throughout the year, and 
| throughout the twenty-five years we have been in this 
| business. 

| Telephone Executives, today, more than ever before realize 
| that they can profit by devoting their full time and the ful! 
| time of their employees to the telephone business itself—tc 
|the gaining of lost stations and lost revenues. We ar¢ 
| always able to show results, because Telephone Directory 
| Advertising has been our exelusive line since 1910. 


If we do not handle your directory advertising write or 
telephone for our proposition, which will entail no 
obligation on your part. 


cH L.M. BERRY & CO. 


Telephone Directory Advertising 


PAGE ano HILL CO. “St, b) J |Main Office, Telephone Bldg., DAYTON, OHIO 


Minneapolis, Minn. Lead” Telephone ADams 4127 or LD 16 


PHILADELPHIA — ROCHESTER — TAMPA — LOUISVILLE 
CEDAR IS Lial> NAT RAL POLE WOOD YORK — BRISTOL — LACROSSE — WINNIPEG (CAN.) 














